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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE ſpirit of virtue and morality whick 
breathes in this ancient Piece of Eattern- 
Inſtruction; its force and conciſeneis, 
and the hopes that it may do good, have 
prevailed with the perſon to whom it was 
ſent, to communicate to the Public what 
was tranſlated only for his particular 
amuſement. There are ſome reaſons 
which at preſent make it proper to con- 
ceal, not only his own name, but the 
name of his correſponJent, who has now 
reſided in China ſeveral years, and been 
engaged in a buſineſs very diiterenct from 
that of collecting literary curioſities. 
Theſe reaſons will not ſubſiſt long; and 
as he ſeems to intimate à deſign, on his 
return to England, of publilbing an en— 
tire Tranſlation of Cao-tſou's whole 
Journey, the Public will then, in all pro- 
bability, have an oppor.unity of being 
ſatisfied concerning any particulars which, 
they may be curious to know, 
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LARL OF K#XX#X##XXXXX% 


My Loxzd, Pekin, May 12, 1749. 


1 N the laſt letter which I had the honour 
of writing to your Lordſhip, dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1748, I think I concluded all I had 
to ſay in regard to the topography and na- 
tural hiſtory of this great empire. I purpo- 
ſed in this, and ſome ſucceeding ones, to 
have ſet down ſuch obſervations as I have 
been able to make on the laws, government, 
religion, and manners of the people : but 
a remarkable occurrence has happened late- 


ly, which engrofles the converſation of the 


literati here; and may hereafter, perhaps, 
afford matter of ſpeculation to the learned 
in Europe. As it is of a nature which I 
know will furniſh ſome entertainment to 
your Lordlhip, I will endeavour to give you 


as diſtinct and particular an account of it 
as I have been able to obtain. 

Adjoining to China on the weft, is the 
large country of Thibet, called by ſome 
Barantola. In a province of this country, 
named Laſa, reſides the Grand Lama, or 
Hich Prieſt, of theſe idolaters; who is re- 
veienced, and even adored as a god, by 
molt of the neighbouring nations. The 
high opinion which is entertained of his 
ſacred character, induces prodigious num- 
bers of religious people to reſort to Laſa, 
to pay their homage to him, and to give him 
preicnts, in order to receive his bletling. 
His reſidence is in a moſt magnificent pagod 
or temple, built on the top of the mountain 
Poutala. The foot of this mountain, and 
even the whole diſtrict of Laſa, is inhabited 
by au incredible number of Lamas of different 
ranks and orders; ſeveral of whom have 
very grand pagods erected to their honour, 
in which they receive a kind of inferior 
worſhip. The whole country, like Italy, 
abounds with prieſts; and they intirely 
ſubſiſt on the great number of rich pretents 
which are ſent them from the utmoſt extent 
of "Partary, from the empire of the Great 
Mogul, and from almoſt all parts of the 
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Indies. When the Grand Lama receives 
the adorations of the people, he is raiied on 
a magnificent altar, and fits crots-legg'd 
upon a ſplendid culhion. His worthippers 
proltrate themſelves before him in the hum- 
bleit and moſt abjet manner; but he returns 
not the leaſt ſign of reſpect, nor ever ſpeaks 
even to the greateit princes. He only lays 
his hand upon their heads, and they are 
fully pertuaded that they receive from thence 
a full forgivenets of all their fins. They 
are likewiſe ſo extravagant as to imagine, 
that he knows all things, even the ſecrets 
of the heart: and his particular diſciples, 
being a ſelect number of about two hun— 
dred of the molt eminent Lamas, have the 
addreis to make the people believe he is 
immortal; and that, whenever he appears 
to die, he only changes his abode, and ani- 
mates a new body. 

The learned in China have long been cf 
epinion, that in the archives of this grand 
temple, ſome very ancient books have for 
many ages been concealed: and the preſent 
E mperor, who is very curious in ſearching 
aſter the writings of antiquity, became at 
length to fully convinced of the probability 


of this opinion, that he determined to try 
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whether any diſcovery of this ſort could be 
made. To this end, his firſt care was to 
find out a perſon eminently ſkilful in the 
ancient languages and characters. He at 
length pitched upon one of the hauf lins, 
or doctors of the firſt order, whoſe name 
was Cao-tſou, a man about fifty years of 
ape, of a grave and noble aſpect, of great 
eloquence, and who, by an accidental 
friendſhip witha certain learned Lama, who 
had reſided many years at Pekin, was be- 
come entirely maſter of the language which 
the Lamas of Thibet uſe among themſelves, 

With theſe qualifications he ſet forward 
on his journey; and, to give his commiſſion 
the greater weight, the Emperor honour- 
ed him with the title of Colao, or prime 
miniiter. To which he added a moſt mag- 
nificent equipage and attendants, with pre- 
ſents for the Grand Lama, and the other 
Principal Lamas, of an immenſe value; alſo 
a letter, written with his own hand, in the 
following terms. 
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GREAT REPRESENTATIVE OF GOD» 


Moſt High, moſt Holy, and worthy to be adored! 


Y 
V E, the Emperor of China, ſovereign 
of all che ſovereigns of the earth, in the 
perſon of this our molt reſpected Prime 
Nliniſter Cag-tſou, with all reverence and 
humility, proſtrate ourſelf beneath thy 
ſacred feet, and implore for ourſelf, our 
friends, and our empire, thy moſt power- 
ful and gracious benediction. 

Having a itrony deſire to ſcarch into 
the records of a..tiquity, to learn and 
retrieve the wiſdom of the ages that are 
paſt; and being well informed, that in 
the ſacred repoſitories of thy molt an- 
cient and venerable hierarchy, there are. 
ſome valuable books, which, from their 
great antiquity, are become to the gene- 
rality, even of the learned, almoit unin- 
telligible; in order as far as in us lyes, 
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« to prevent their being totally loſt, we 
& have thought proper to authoriie and 
© empicy our moit learned and reſpected 
„ miniſter Cao-tſou, in this our preſent em- 
* baſly to thy Sublime Holineſs. The buſt 
« neſs of which is, to deſire, that he may 
« be permitted to read and examine the 
* ſaid writings; we expecting from his 
great and uncommon ſkill in the ancient 
* languages, that he will be able to inter- 
«« pret whatever may be found, though of 
*« the higheſt and moſt obſcure antiquity. 
And we have commanded him to throw 
« himſelf at thy feet, with ſuck veſtimonies 
« of our reſpect, as, we truſt, will procure 
„ him the admittance we deſire.“ 


I will not detain your Lordſhip with any 
particulars of his journey, tho' he bath pu- 
bliſhed a large account of it, abounding with 
many ſurpriſing relations, and which, at my 
return to England, I may probably tranſlate, 
and publifh entire, Let it ſuffice at preſent, 
that, when he arrived in theſe ſacred territo- 
ries, the magnificence of his appearance, and 
the richneſs of his preſents, failed not to gain 
him a ready admiſſion. He had apartments 
appointed him in the Sacred College, and 
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was aſſiſted in his inquiries by one of the 
molt Jearne! Lamas. He continued there 
near ſix months; during which time he had 
the ſatisfaction of findin many valuable 
pieces of antiquity ; from tome of which he 
hath made very curious extracts, and hath 
formed ſuch probable conjectures concern» 
ing their authors, and the times wherein 
they were written, as proves him to be a 
man of great judgment and penetration, as 
well as moſt extenſive reading. 

But the moſt aucient piece he had diſ- 
covered, and which none of the Lamas for 
many ages had been able to interpret or 
underſtand, is a ſmall ſyitem of morality, 
written in the language and character of the 
ancient Gymnoſophiſts or Brachmans; but 
by what particular perſon, or in what time, 
he does not determine. This piece, however, 


he wholly tranſlated, though, as he himſelf 


confeſſes, with an utter incapacity of reach- 
ing, in the Chineſe language, the ſtrength 
and tublimity of the Original, The judg- 
ments and opinions of the Bonzees, and the 
learned doctors, are very much divided 
concerning it. Thoſe who admire it the 
moit highly, are very fond of attributing it 
to Coutucius, their own great philoſopher ;, 
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and get over the difficulty of its being writ- 
ten in the language and character of the 
ancient Brachmans, by ſuppoſing this to be 
only a tranſlation, and that the original 
work of Confucws is loſt, Some will have 
It to be the inſtitutes of Lao-Kiun, another 
Chineſe philoſopher, cotemporary with 
Confucius, and founder of the ſect Tao- 
flee : but theſe labour under the ſame diffi- 
culty, in regard to the language, with thoſe 
who attribute it to Confucius. There are 
others, who, from ſome particular marks 
and ſentiments which they find in it, ſup» 
Pole it to be written by the Brachman Dan- 
damis, whoſe ſamous letter to Alexander 
the Great 1s recorded by the European 
writers. With theſe Cao-tſou himſelf ſeems 
molt inclined to agree; at leaſt ſo far as to 
think, that it is really the work of ſome an- 
cient Brachman; being fully perſuaded from 
the ſpirit with which it was written, that it 
is no tranſlation. One thing, however, 
occaſions /ome doubt amongſt them; and 
7 that is, the plan of it; which is entirely 

. new to the Eaſtern people, and ſo unlike 
| any thing they have ever ſeen, that if it 
was not ior ſome turns of expreſſion pecu- 


liar to the Eaſt, and the impoſſiblity of 
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accounting ſor its being written in this very 
ancient language, many would ſuppoſe 1 it to 
be the work of an European. 

But whoever was the writer of it, the 
great noiſe which it makes in this city, 
and all over the empire, the eagerneſs with 
which it is read by all kinds of people, and 
the high encomiums which are given to it 
by ſome, at length determined me to attempt 
a tranſlation of it into Engliſh; eſpecially 
as | was perſuaded it would be an agrec- 
able preſent to your Lordſhip. And 1 was 
the more eaſily induced to make this trial, 
as, very happily for me, you cannot judge 
how far 1 have fallen thort of the original, 
or even of the Chineſe tranſlation, One 
thing, however, it may perhaps be neceilary 
to apologize for, at lealt to give ſome ac- 
count ot; and that is, the ſtyle and manner 
in which l have tranſlated it. I can aſſure 
your Lordlhip, that when | firit ſat down 
to the work, [| had not the leaſt intention of 
doing it in this way: but the ſublime man- 
ner of thinking which appeared in the intro- 
duction, the great energy of expreſſion, and 
the thortneſs of the ſentences, naturally led 
me into this kind of ityle. And l hope the 


having ſo elegant a pattern to form myſelf 
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upon, as our verſion of the book of Job, the 


Pſalms, the works of Solomon, and the Pro- 
phets, hath been of ſome advantage to my 
tranſlation. 

Such as it is, if it affords your Lordſhip 
any entertainment, I ſhall think myſelt ex- 


tremely happy; and in my next will reſume. 


my account of this people, and their em- 
pire. 


Jam, 


MY LORD, 


Yours, Cc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Pow down your heads unto the duſt, 
O ye inhabitants of earth ! be ſilent, and re- 
ceive, with reverence, inſtruction from un 
high, 

W hereſoever the ſun doth ſhine, whereſo- 
ever the wind doth blow, whereſoever there is 
an ear to hear, and a mind to conceive ; there 
let the precepts of life be made known, let the 
maxims of truth be honoured and obeyed. 

All things procced from God. His 
power is unbounded ; his wiſdom is from 
eternity; and his goodneſs endureth for 
ever. 

He ſitteth on his throne in the centre; 
and the breath of his mouth giveth lite to 
the world. 

He toucheth the ſtars with his finger, 
and they run their courle rejoicing. 

On the wings of the wind he walketh a- 
broad, and performeth his will through all 
the regions of unlimited ſpace, 

Order, and grace, and beauty, ſpring 
from his hand. 

The voice of Wiſdom ſpeaketh in all his 
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works; but the human under ſtanding com- 
prehendeth it not. 

The ſhadow of knowledge paſſeth over 
the mind of man as a dream: he ſeeth as 
in the dark; he reaſoneth, and is deceived, 

But the wiſdom of God is as the light of 
heaven: he reaſoneth not; his mind is the 
fountain of truth. 

Juſtice and mercy wait before his throne ; 
benevolence and love enlighten his counte- 
nance for ever. 

Who is like unto the Lord in glory? 
Who in power ſhall contend with the A 
mighty? Hath he any equal in wiſdom? 
Can any in goodneſs be compared unto 
him ? 

He it 1s, O Man, who hath created thee; 
thy {tation on earth is fixed by his appoint- 
ment: the powers of thy mind are the gifts 
of his goodneſs; the wonders of thy frame 
are the work of his hand, 

Hear then his voice, for it is gracious; 
and he that obeyeth, ſhall eſtabliſh his ſoul 
in peace. 
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PART FIRST. 


F OED Lp EY 


THAT RELATE TO 


M A N, 


CONSIDERED AS AN INDIVIDUAL, 


SECTION I. 


ConsiDERATION. 


Co MMUNE with thyſelf, O Man; 
and conſider wherefore thou wert made. 
Contemplate thy powers; contemplate 
thy wants and thy connexions; fo ſhalt 
thon diſcover the duties of life, and be di- 
rected in all thy " 


on 


Proceed not to ſpeak or to act, beſore 
thou haſt weighed thy words, and examined 
the tendency of every ſtep thou ſhalt take: 
ſo ſhall ditgrace fly far from thee, and in 
thy houſe ſhall ſhame be a ſtranger; repent- 
ance ſhall not viſit, nor ſorrow dwell upon 
thy cheek. 

The thoughtleſs man bridleth not his 
tongue; he ipeaketh at random, and is en- 
tangled in the fooliſhneſs of his own words, 

As one that runneth in hatte, and leapeth 
over a fence, may fall into a pit which he 
doth not ſee; ſo is the man that plungeth 
ſuddenly into any action, before he hath 
conſidered the conſequences thereof, 

Hearken, therefore, unto the voice of 
Conſideration : her words are the words of 
wiſdom ; and her paths ſhall lead thee to 
ſafety and truth. 


. 
MovpesrTy. 


Who art thou, 0 Man, that preſumeſt 
on thine own wiſdom? or why doſt thou 
vaunt thyſelf on thine own acquirements ? 
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The firſt ſtep towards being wile, is to 


know that thou art ignorant; and if thou 
wouldit be eſteemed in the judgment of 
others, calt off the folly of ſeeming wile in 
thine own conceit. 

As a plain garment beſt adorneth a beau- 
tiful woman, ſo a decent behaviour 1s the 
greateſt ornament of wiſdom, 

The ſpeech of a modeſt man giveth luſtre 
to truth; and the diſhdence ot his words 
excuſeth his error. 

He relieth not on his own wiſdom ; he 
weigheth the counſels of a friend, and re- 
ceiveth the benefit thereof. 

He turneth away his ear from his own 
praiſe, and believeth it not: he is the laſt 
in diſcovering his own perſections. 

Yet, as a vail addeth to beauty; ſo are 
his virtues ſet olf by the ſhade which his 
modeſty caſteth upon them. 


But — behold the vain man, and obſerve 
the arrogant; he clotheth himſelf in rich 
attire, he walketh in the public ſtreet, he 
calteth round his eyes, and courteth obſer- 
vation. 

He toſſeth up his head, and overlooketh 
the poor; he treateth his inferiors with in- 
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folence, and his ſuperiors in return look 
down on his pride and folly with laughter. 

He deipileth the judgment of others; he 
relicth on his own opinion, and is con- 
founded, 

He is puffed up with the vanity of his 
imagination; his delight is to hear and to 
ſpeak of hicaſelf all the day long. 

He ſwalloweth with greedineſs his own 
praiſe; and the flatterer in return eateth 
him up. 


SE CTLON II. 


APPLICATION. 


SINCE the days that are paſt are gone 
for ever, and thole that are to come may 
not come to thee; it behoveth thee, O Man, 
to employ the preſent time, without re— 
gretting the lois of that which is paſt, or 
too much depending on that which is to 
come. Pa 

This inſtant is thine; the next is in the 
womb of futurity, and thou knoweſt not 
what it may bring forth. 
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Whatſoever thou refolveſt to do, do it 
quickly : defer not till the evening what 
the morning may accompliſh. 

[dleneſs is the parent of want and of 
pain; but the labour of virtue bringeth forth 
pleaſure. 

The hand of diligence defeateth want; 
proſperity and ſucceſs are the induſtrious 
man's attendants. | 

Who is he that hath acquired wealth, 
that hath riſen to power, that hath clothed 
himſelf with honour, that is ſpoken of in 
the city with-praile, and that ſtandeth be- 
ſore the King in his council? Even he that 
hath thut out idleneſs from his houſe; and 
hath ſaid anto 'Sloth, Thou art mine e- 
nemy. | 

He riſeth up early, and lieth down late; 
he exerciſeth his mind with contemplation, 
aud his body with action; and preſerveth 
the health of both. 


The flothful man is a burden to himſelf; 
his hours hang heavy on his head; he loi- 
tereth about, and knoweth not what he 
would do, 


His days paſs away like the ſhadow of a 
C 3 
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eloud; and he leaveth behind him no mark 
for remembrance. 

His body is diſeaſed for want of exerciſe; 
he wiſheth for action, but hath not power 
to move. His mind is in darkneſs ; his 
thoughts are confuſed ; he longeth for 
knowledge, but hath no application. He 
would eat of the almond, but hateth the 
trouble of breaking its ſhell. 

His houſe is in diſorder; his ſervants 
are walteful and riotous; and he runneth 
on towards ruin: he ſeeth it with his eyes; 
he heareth it with his ears; he ſhaketh his 
head, and wiſheth; but hath no reſolution : 
till ruin cometh upon him like a whirlwind ; 
and ſhame and repentance deſcend with him 
to the grave. 


SECTION IV. 


EMULATION. . e 


+ 
Ir thy ſoul thirſteth for honour, if thy ear 
hath any pleaſure in the voice of praiſe, 
Taiſe thyſelf from the duſt whereof thou 
art made, and exalt thy aim to ſomething 
that is praiſe-worthy. 


. 


The oak that now ſpreadeth its branches 
towards the heavens, was once but an a- 
corn in the bowels of the earth. 

Endeavour to be firſt in thy calling, 
whatever it be; neither let any one go be- 
fore thee in well-doing : nevertheleſs, do 
not envy the merits of another, but improve 
thine own talents. 

Scorn alſo to depreſs thy competitor by 
diſhoneſt or unworthy methods; ſtrive to 
raiſe thyſelf above him only by excelling 
him: ſo ſhall thy conteſt for ſuperiority 
be crowned with honour, it not with ſuc- 
cels. 

By a virtuous emulation the ſpirit of man 
is exalted within him; he panteth after 
fame, and rejoiceth as a racer to run his 
courſe. | | | 

He riſeth like the palm-tree in ſpite of 
oppreſſion; and as an eagle in the firma- 
ment of heaven, he ſoareth aloft, and fixeth 
his eye upon the glories of the ſun. 

The examples of eminent men are in his 
viſions by night; and his delight is to fol- 
low them all the day long. 

He formeth great defigns ; he rejoiceth 
in the execution thereof; and his name 


goeth forth to the ends of the world. 
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But the heart of the envious man is gall 


and bitterneſs; his tongue ſpitteth venom; 


the ſuccels of his neighbour breaketh his 


He fitteth in his cell repining; and the 
good that happeneth to another, 1s to him 
an evil. 

Hatred and malice feed upon his heart; 
and there is no relt in him. 

He feeleth in his own breaſt no love of 
goodneſs; and theretore believeth his neigh» 
bour is like unto himſelf. 

He endeavours to depreciate thoſe who 
excel him; and putteth an evil interpreta- 
tion on all their doings. 

He lieth on the watch, and meditates miſ- 
chief: but the deteſtation of man purſueth 
him ; he is cruſhed as a ſpider in his own 
web. | 


SECT7EOM ST. 
PRUDENCE. 


He AR the words of Prudence; give 


heed unto her, counſels, and ttore them in 


thine heart, Her maxims are univerfal 3 
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and all the virtnes lean upon her; ſhe is 
the guide, and the miitreſs of human life. 


Put a bridle on thy tongue; ſet a guard 
before thy lips; leit the words of thine own 
mouth dettroy thy peace. 

Let him that ſcoffeth at the lame, take 
care that he halt not himſelf; whoſoever 
ſpeaketh of another's tailings wich pleaſure, 
ſhall near of his own with ſhame. 

Of much ſpenking cometh repentance; 
but filence is ſafety. 

A talkative man is a nuiſance to ſociety; 
the ear is ſick of his babbling ; the tor- 
rent of his words overwhelmeth conver- 
ſation 

Boaſt not of thyſelf, for it ſhall bring 
contempt upon thee; neither deride ano- 
ther, tor it is dangerous. 

A bitter jeſt is the poiſon of friendſhip; 
and he who reltrains not his tongue, thall 
live in crouble 

Furnith thyſelf with the accommodations 
proper to thy condition; yet ſpend not to 
the utmoſt ot what thou canſt afford, that 
the providence ot thy youth may be a com- 
fort to thy old age. 
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Avarice is the parent of evil deeds; but 
Frugality is the ſure guardian of our virtues. 

Let thine own bulineſs engage thy atten- 
tion; leave the care of the State to the go- 
vernors thereof, 

Let not thy recreations be expenſive; leſt 
the pain of purchaſing them excced the 
pleaſure thou halt in their enjoyment. 

Neither let Proſperity put out the eyes 
of Circumſpection, nor Abundance cut off 
the hands of Frugality : he that too much 
indulgeth in the ſuperfluities of lite, thall 
live to lament the want of its neceſſaries. 

Truit no man before thou halt tried 
him: yet miſtruſt not without reaſon ; it is 
uncharitable : 

But when thou haſt proved a man to be 
honeſt, lock him up in thine heart as a 
treaſure; regard him as a jewel of inelti- 
mable price. | | 

Receive not the favours of a mercenary 
man; nor join in friend{hip with the wicked: 
they ſhall be ſnarcs unto thy virtue, and 
bring griet to thy foul, 

Ute not to-day what to-morrow may 
want; neither leave that to hazard, which 
foreſight may provide for, or care prevent. 


From the experience of others do thou 
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learn wiſdom; and from their failings cor- 
rect thine own faults. 

Yet expect not even from prudence in- 
fallible fucceſs: for the day knoweth not 
what the night may bring forth. 

The fool is not always unfortunate, nor 
the wiſe man always ſucceſsful: yet never 
had a fool a thorough enjoyment, never 
was a wile man wholly unhappy. 


T 
' FokTiTUDE. 


Perris, and misfortunes, and want, 
and pain, and injury, are the lot of every 
man that cometh into the world, 

It behoveth thee, therefore, early to for- 
tify thy mind with courage and patience, 
that thou mayelt ſupport wich reſolution 
thy allotted portion of calamity. 

As the camel beareth labour, and hear, 
and hunger, and thirſt, through deſerts of 
ſand, and fainteth not; ſo a man of fortt- 
tude ſhall ſuſtain his virtue through perils 
and diſtreſs. 


A noble ſpirit diſdaineth the malice of 
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fortune : his greatneſs of ſoul is not to be 
caſt down. 

His happineſs dependeth not on her 
ſmiles, and therefore with her frowns he 
ſhall not be diſmayed. 

As a rock in the tea, he ſtandeth firm; and 
the daſhing of the waves diſturbeth bim not. 

He raileth his head like a tower on an 
_ and the arrows of Fortune drop at his 

cet. 

in the inſtant of danger, the courage of 
his heart ſuſtaineth him; and the ſteadineſs 
of his mind beareth him out. 

He meeteth the evils of life as a man 
that goeth forth unto battle; and returneth 
with victory in his hand. 

Under the preſſure of misfortunes, his 
calmneſs alleviates their weight; and by 
his conſtancy he ſhall ſurmount them, 


But the daſtardly ſpirit of a timorous 
man betrayeth him to ſhame. 

By ſhrinking under poverty, he ſtoopeth 
down to meanneſs; and by tamely bearing 
inſults, he inviteth i injuries. 

As a reed is ſhaken with the breath of 
the air; ſo the ſhadow of evil maketh him 
tremble. 
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In the hour of danger he is embarraſſed 
and confounded; in the day of misfortune 
He ſinketh, and deſpair overwhelmeth his 
foul. 


SECGCIADN. YEH. 
CONTENTHMENT, 


For GET not, O man, that thy ſtation 
on earth is appointed by the wiſdom of the 
Eternal, who knoweth thy heart, who ſeeth 
the vanity of all thy wiſhes, and who often 
in mercy denieth thy requeſts. 

Yet for all reaſonable deſires, for all 
honeſt endeavours, his benevolcace hath 
eſtabliſhed, in the nature of things, a pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. 

The nneafineſs thou feeleſt, the misfor- 
tunes thou bewaileſt; behold the root from 
whence they ſpring, even thine own folly, 
thine own pride, thine own diſtempered 
fancy. 

Murmur not, therefore, at the diſpenſa- 
tions of God; but correct thine own heart: 
neither ſay within thyſelf, If I had wealth, 
power, or lciſure, I ſhould be happy; for 
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Enow, they all bring to their ſeveral poſ- 


feſſors their peculiar inconveniencies. 

The poor man ſeeth not the vexations 
and anxieties of the rich ; he feeleth not the 
difficulties and perplexities of power; nei- 
ther knoweth he the weariſomeneſs of lei- 
ſure: and therefore it is that he repineth at 
his own lot. 

But envy not the appearance of happi- 
neſs in any man; for thou knowelt not his 
ſecret griefs. 

To be ſatisfied with a little, is the great- 
et wiſdom; and he who increaſeth his 
riches, increaſeth his cares; but a contented 
mind is a hidden treaſure, and a guard 
from trouble. 

Yet, if thou ſufferet not the blandiſh- 
ments of thy fortunes to rob thee of jultice, 
or temperance, or charity, or modeſty, even 
riches themſelves ſhall not make thee un- 
happy- 

But hence ſhalt thou learn, that the cup 
of felicity, pure and unmixed, is by no 
means a draught for mortal man. 

Virtue is the race which God hath ſet 
him to run, and happineſs the goal; which 
none can arrive at, till he hath finiſhed his 
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courſe, and received his crown in the man- 
ons of eternity. 


SECTION VII. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Th E neareſt approach thou canſt make 
to happineſs on this fide the grave, is to en- 
joy from Heaven health, wiſdom, and peace 
of mind. 

Theſe bleſſings, if thou poſſeſſeſt, and 
wouldit preſerve to old age, avoid the al- 
lurzments of Voluptuouinels, and fly from 
her temptations. 

W hea the ſpreadeth her delicacies on the 
board, when her wine iparkleth in the cup, 
when ſhe ſmileth upon thee, and perſuadeth 
thee to be joyful: and happy; then is the. 
hour of danger, then let Reaton ſtand firm- 
ly on her guard. 

For, if thou hearkeneſt unto the words of 
her adverſary, thou art deccived, and be- 
trayed. 

The joy which ſhe promiſeth, changeth 
to madneſs; and her enjoyments lead on to 
diſeaſes and death. | 
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Look round her board, caſt thine eyes 
upon her guelts, and obſerve thoſe who. 
have been allured by her imiles, who have 
liſtened to her temptations. 

Are they not meagre? are they not ſick- 
ly ? are they not ſpiritleſs ? 

Their ſhort hours of jollity and riot arg 
followed by tedious days of pain and dejec- 
tion ; ſhe hath debauched and palled their 
appetites, that they have now no reliſh tor 
her niceſt dainties : her votaries are become 
her victims; the juſt and natural conſe- 
quence which God hath ordained, in the 
conſtitution of things, for the punithment of 
thoſe who abuſe his gifts. 
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But who is ſhe, that with graceful ſteps, 
and with a lively air, trips over yonder plain? 
The roſe bluſheth on her cheeks; the 
ſweetneſs of the morning breatheth from | 
her lips; joy, tempered. with innocence and | 

modeſty, ſparkleth in her eyes; and from 
the cheartulneſs of her heart, ſhe ſingeth as l 
the walks. 
Her name is Health; ſhe is the daughter 
of Exerciſe, who begot her upon 'Temper- | 

ance: their ſons inhabit the mountains. 
that ſtretch over the northern regions ot. 
San Ton Hoe, { 
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They are brave, active, and lively; and 
partake of all the beauties and virtues of 
their ſiſter. 

Vigour ſtringeth their nerves; ſtrength 
dwelleth in their bones; and labour is their 
delight all the day long. 

The employments of their father excite 
their appetites, and the repaſts of their mo- 
ther refreſh them. 

To combat the paſſions, is their delight; 
to conquer evil habits, their glory, 

Their pleaſures are moderate, and there- 
for they endure; their repoſe is ſhort, but 
found and undiſturbed, 

Their blood is pure; their minds are ſe- 
rene; and the phyſician knoweth not the 
way to their habitations. 

But ſafety dwelleth not with. the ſons of 
men, neither is ſecurity found within their 

ates. 

Behold them expoſed to new dangers. 
from without, while a traitor within lurk- 
eth to betray chem. 

Their health, their ſtrength, their benuty 
and activity, have raiſed delire inthe botom 
of laſcivious Love. 

She ſtandeth in her bower, ſhe courteth 
their regard, ſhe ſpreadeth her temptations. 
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Her limbs are ſoft, her air is delicate, lier 
attire is looſe; wantonneſs ſpeaketh in hey 
eyes, and on her boſom ſits Temptation: ſhe 
beckoneth them with her finger; the wooeth 
them with her looks; and by the ſmoothneſs 
of her tongue the endeavoureth to deceive. 

Ah! fly from her allurements; ſtop thine 
ears to her enchanting words. If thou 
meeteſt the languiſhing of her eyes, if thou 
heareſt the ſoftneſs of her voice, if the caſt- 
eth her arms about thee, ſhe bindeth thee: 
in chains for ever. 

Shame followeth, and diſeaſe, and want,. 
and care, and repentance. 

Enfeebled by Dalliance, with Luxury 


pampered, and ſoftened by Sloth, ſtrength. 


ſhall forſake thy limbs, and health thy con-. 
ſtitution ; thy days ſhall be few, and thoſe 


inglorious; thy griefs ſhall be many, yet: 


meet with no compaſſion. 
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PART SECOND, 
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SECTION I.. 


Hors and FEAR. 


"THE promiſes of Hope are ſweeter than. 
roſes in the bud, and far more flattering to 
expectation; but the threatenings of Fear 
area terror to the heart. 

Nevertheleſs, Jet not Hope allure, nop 
Fear deter thee from doing that which is 
right; ſo ſhalt thou be prepared to meet all 
events with an equal mind, 

The terrors of death-are no terrors to the 
good: reſtrain thy hand from evil, and thy 
foul ſhall have nothing to fear. 
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In all thy undertakings, let a reaſonabie 
aſſurance animate thy endeavours; if thou 
deſpaireſt of ſucceſs, thou ſhalt not ſucceed. 

Terrify not thy ſoul with vain fears; 
neither let thine heart ſink within thee from 
the phantoms of imagination. 

From tear proceedeth misfortune ; but 
he that hopeth, helpeth himſelf. 

As the oſtrich when purſued hideth his 
head, but forgetteth his body; ſo the fears 
of a coward expoſe him to danger. 

If thou believeſt a thing impoſſible, thy 
deſpondency thall make it ſo; but he that 
perſevereth, ſhall overcome all difficulties. 

A vain hope flattereth the heart of a. 
fool; but he that is wiſe, purſueth it not. 

In all thy defires let reaſon go before 
thee; and fix not thy hopes beyond the. 
bounds of probability : ſo ſhall ſucceſs at- 
tend thy undertakings, and thy heart ſhall: 
not be vexed with diſappointments. 
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Joy and Grit. 


I. ET not thy mirth be ſo extravagant, 
as to intoxicate thy mind; nor thy ſorrow: 
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fo heavy, as to depreſs thy heart : this world 
affordeth no good ſo tranſporting, nor in- 
flicteth any evil ſo ſevere, as ſhould raiſe 
thee far above, or fink thee much beneath, 
the balance of moderation. 


Lo! yonder ſtandeth the houſe of Joy; 
it is painted on the outſide, and looketh. 
gay; thou mayſt know it by the noiſe of 
mirth and exultation that iſſueth from it. 

The miſtreſs ſtandeth at the door, and 
calleth aloud to all that paſs by; ſhe ſing- 
eth, and ſhouteth, and laugheth without 
cealing, 

She inviteth them to taſte the pleaſures 
of life; which, ſhe telleth them, are no 
where to be found but beneath her roof. 

But enter not thou into her gate; neither 
aſſociate thyſelf with. thoſe who frequent 
her houſe. 

They call themſelves the ſons of Joy, 
they laugh and ſeem delighted; but mad- 
nels and folly are in all their doings. 

They are linked with Mifchief hand in 
hand, and their ſteps lead down to evil; 
dangers beſet them round about, and the 
Pit of deſtruction yawneth beneath their 

cet. 
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Look now on the other ſide; and behold 
in that vale overſhadowed with trees, and 
hid from the fight of men, the habitation 
of Sorrow. 

Her boſom heaveth with fighs; her 
mouth is filled with lamentation; ſhe de- 
lighteth to dwell on the ſubject of human 
miſery. 

She looketh on the common accidents of 
life, and weepeth: the weakneſs and wicked- 
neſs of man is the theme of her lips. 

All nature to her teemeth with evil; 
every object ſhe ſeeth, is tinged with the 
gloom of her own mind; and the voice of 
Complaint ſaddeneth her dwelling day and 
night. 

Come not near her cell; her breath is 
contagions: ſhe will blait the fruits, and 
wither the flowers that adorn and ſweetcn 
the garden of lite, 

In avoiding the houſe of Joy, let not thy 
feet betray thee to the borders of this diſmal 
manſion; but purſue with care the middle 
path, which ſhall lead thee by a gentle aſ- 
cent to the bower of Contentment. 

With her dwelleth peace ; with her dwell: 
ſafety and tranquillity, She is chearful, 
but not gay; ſhe is ſerious but not grave: 
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ſhe vie weth the joys and the ſorrows of life 
with ſteadipeis and ſerenity. 

From hence, as from an eminence, ſhalt 
thou behold the folly and the miſery of 
thoſe who, either led by the gaiety of their 
hearts, take up their abode with the com- 
panions of Jollity and riotous Mirth; or in- 
fected by gloomineſs and melancholy, ſpend 
all their days in complaining of the woes 
and calamities of human life. 

Thou ſhalt view them both with pity; 
and the error of their ways ſhall keep thy 
feet from ſtraying. 


SECTION III. 


ANGER, 


A S the whirlwind in its fury teareth up 
trees, and deformeth the face of Nature, or 
as an earthquake in its convulſions over- 
turneth cities; ſo the rage of an angry man 
throweth miſchief around him; danger 
and deſtruction wait on his hand. | 

But conſider, and forget not, thine own 
weakneſs; ſo ſhalt thou pardon the tailings 
of others. 
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Indulge not thyſelf in the paſſion of ans» 
ger; it is whetting a ſword to wound thy 
own breaſt, or murder thy friend, 

If thou bearelt flight provocations with 
Patience, it ſhall be imputed unto thee for 
wiſdom ; and if thou wipeſt them from 
thy remembrance, thy heart ſhall feel reſt, 
thy mind ſhall not reproach thee. 

Do nothing in thy paſſion; why wilt 
thou put to ſea in the violence of a ſtorm ? 

If it be difficult to rule thine anger, it is 
wiſe to prevent it : avoid, therefore, all oc- 
caſions of falling into wrath ; or guard thy- 
ſelf againſt them whenever they occur. 

A tool is provoked with inſolent ſpeeches, 
but a wiſe mau laugheth them to ſcorn. 

Harbour not revenge in thy breaſt; it 
will torment thy heart, and diſcolour its 
beſt inclinations. 

Be always more ready to forgive, than 
to return an injury: he that watches for an 
opportunity of revenge, lieth in wait againſt 
himſelf, and draweth down mitchief on his 
own head, 

A mild anſwer to an angry man, like 
water caſt upon the fire, abateth his heat; 


and from an enemy, he ſhall become thy 
friend, 
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Conſider how few things are worthy of 
anger; and thou wilt wonder that any but 
fools ſhould be wroth. 

In folly or weakneſs it always beginneth ; 
but remember, and be well aſſured, it ſel- 
dom concludeth without repentance. 

On the heels of Folly treadeth Shame; 
at the back of Anger ſtandeth Remorſe. 


SECTION IV. 


Piru. 


A S bloſſoms and flowers are ſtrewed upon 
the earth by the hand of Spring; as the 
kindneſs of Summer produceth in perfection 
the bounties of Harveſt; ſo the ſiniles of 
Pity ſhed bleſſings on the children of miſ- 
fortune. 

He who pitieth another, recommendeth 
himſelf; but he who is without compaſſion, 
deſerveth it not. 

The butcher relegteth not at the bleating 
of the lamb; neither is the heart of the 
cruel moved with diſtreſs. 
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But the tears of the compaſſionate are 
ſweeter than dew-drops falling from roſes 
on the boſom of the earth. 

Shut not thine ear, therefore, againſt the 
cries 'of the poor; neither harden thine 
heart againſt the calamities of the innocent. 

When the fatherleſs call upon thee, when 
the widow's heart is ſunk, and ſhe implo- 
reth thy aſſiſtance with tears of ſorrow; O 
pity her affliction, and extend thy hand to 
thoſe who have none to help them. 

When thou ſeeſt the naked wanderer of 
the ſtreet ſhivering with-cold, and deſtitute 
of habitation, let bounty open thine heart; 
let the wings of charity ſhelter him from 
death, that thine own ſoul may live. 

Whilſt the poor man groaneth on the 
bed of ſickneſs, whilſt the unfortunate lan- 
guiſh in the horrors of a dungeon, or the 
hoary head of age lifts up a feeble eye to 
thee for pity; O how canſt thou riot in ſu- 
perfluous enjoyments, regardleſs of cheit 
wants, unfeeling of their woes ! 
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SECTION IV. 


Desing and Love. 


B EWARE, young man, beware the 
allurements of Wantonnels; and let not che 
harlot tempt thee to her delights. 

The madneſs of deftve ſhall defeat its own 
purſuits; from the blindneſs of its rage thou 
thalt ruth upon deſtruction. : 

Therefore, give not up thy heart to her 
ſweet enticements; neither ſuffer thy ſoul to 
be enſlaved by her enchanting deluſions. 

The fountain of health, which mult ſup- 
ply the ſtream of pleaſure, ſhall quickly be 
dried up; and every ſpring of joy tha!l be 
exhauſted. 

In the prime of thy life old age ſhall 
overtake thee; thy ſun ſhall decline in the 
morning of thy days. 

But when virtue and modeſty enlighten 
her charms, the luſtre of a beautiful woman 
is brighter than the ſtars of heaven; and the 
influence of her power it is in vain to reſiſt. 

The whiteneſs of her boſom tranſcend- 
eth the lily; her ſmile is more delicious 
than a garden of roſes, 
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The innocence of her eye is like that of 
the turtle; ſimplicity and truth dwell in her 
heart, 

The kiſſes of her mouth are ſweeter than 
honey ; the pertumes of Arabia breathe from 
her lips. 

Shut not thy boſom to the tenderneſs of 
Love; the purity of its flame thall ennoble 
thine heart, and ſoſten it to receive the fair- 
eſt impreſſions. 
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PART THIRD 
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Glyx ear, fair daughter of Love, to the 
inſtructions of Prudence; and let the pre- 
cepts of truth ſink deep in thine heart: 
ſo ſhall the charms of thy mind add luſtre 
to thy form ; and thy beauty, like the roſe 
it reſembleth, ſhall retain its ſweetneſs, 
when its bloom is withered. 

In the ſpring of thy youth, in the morn- 
ing of thy days, when the eyes of men gaze 
on thee with delight ; ah ! hear with cau- 
tion their alluring words: guard well thy 
heart, nor liſten to their ſoft ſeducements. 

Remember, thou art made man's reaſon- 
able companion, not the ſlave of his paſſion; 
the end of thy being is to aſſiſt him in the 
toils of life, to ſoothe him with thy tender- 
neſs, and recompenſe his care with ſott en- 
dearments, | 

Who is ſhe that winneth the heart of 
man, that ſubdueth him to love, and reign. 
eth in his brealt ? 
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Lo ! yonder ſhe walketh in maiden ſweet- 
neſs, with innocence in her mind, and mo- 
deſty on her cheek. 

Her hand ſeeketh employment; her foot 
delighteth not in gadding abroad. 

She is clothed with neatneſs : ſhe is fed 
with temperance ; humility and meekneſs 
are as a crown of glory circling her 
head, 

On her tongue dwelleth muſic ; the 
ſweetneſs of honey floweth from her lips. 

Decency is in all her words; in her an- 
ſwers are mildneſs and truth. 

Submiſſion and obedience are the leſſons 
of her life; and peace and happineſs are her 
reward. 

Beſore her ſteps walketh Prudence, and 
Virtue attendeth at her right hand. 

Her eye ſpeaketh ſoftneſs and love; but 
Diſcretion with a ſceptre ſitteth on her brow. 

The tongue of the hicentious is dumb in 
her preſence; the awe of her virtue keep- 
eth him ſilent. 

When Scandal is buſy, and the fame of 
her neighbour is toſſed from tongue to 
tongue, if Charity and Good- nature open 
not her mouth, the finger of Silence reſteth 
on her lip. 
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Her breaſt is the manſion of gaodnefs ; 
and therefore ſhe ſuſpecteth no evil in others. 

Happy were the man that ſhould make 
her his wife; happy the child that ſhall call 
her mother. 

She preſideth in the houſe, and there 1s 
peace; ſhe commandeth with judgment, 
and 1s obeyed. | 

She ariſeth in the morning; ſhe conſiders 
her affairs; and appointeth to every one 
their proper buſineſs, 

The care of her family is her whole de- 
light ; to that alone ſhe applieth her ſtudy : 
and elegance with frugality is ſeen in her 
manſions. 

The prudence of her management is an 
honour to her huſband, and he heareth her 
praiſe with ſilent delight. 

She informeth the minds of her children 
with wiſdom : ſhe faſhioneth their manners 
from the example of her own goodnels. 

The word of her mouth is the law of their 
youth ; the motion of her eye command- 
eth their obedience. 

She ſpeaketh, and her ſervants fly ; ſhe 
pointeth, and the thing is done: for the 
law of love is in their hearts: her kindneſs 
addeth wings to their feet, 
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In proſperity ſhe is not puffed up; in ad- 
verſity ſhe healeth the wounds of Fortune 
with patience. 

The troubles of her huſband are allevia- 
ted by her counſels, and ſweetened by her: 
endearments; he putteth his heart in her 
boſom, and receiveth comfort. 

Happy is the man that hath made her. 
his wife; happy the child that calleth her. 
mother, 
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PARI FOURTH. 


CONSANGUINITY: 


WF. 


NATURAL RELATIONS, 


SECTION I. 


Hus BAN p. 


T axe unto thyſelf a wife, and obey the 
ordinance of God: take unto thyſelf a wife, 
and become a faithful member ot ſociety. 
But examine with care, and fix not ſud- 
denly : on thy preſent choice depends the 
ſuture happineſs of thee and thy poſterity. 
If much ot her time is deſtroyed in dreſs 
and adornments, if ſhe is enamoured with 
her own beauty, and delighted with her own 
praiſe, if the laugheth much, and talketh 
loud, if her foot abideth not in her father's 
houſe, and her eyes with boldneſs rove on 
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the ſaces of men; though her beauty were 
as the ſun in the firmament of heaven, turn 
thine eyes from her charms, turn thy 
feet from her paths, and ſuffer not thy ſoul 
to be entnared by the allurements of thy 
imagination. 


But when thou findeſt ſenſibility of heart 
joined with ſoftneſs of manners, an accom- 
pliſhed mind, with a form agreeable to thy 
fancy, take her home to thy houte, ſhe is 
worthy to be thy friend, thy companion in 
life, the wife of thy boſom. 


O cheriſh her as a bleſſing ſent thee from 


Heaven ; let the kindneſs of thy behaviour 
endear thee to her heart. 

Sheis the miſtreſs of thy houſe ; treat her 
therefore with reſpect, that thy ſervants may 
obey her. 

Oppoſe not her inclination without cauſe; 
ſhe is the partner of thy cares, make her al- 
ſo the companion of thy pleaſures, 

Reprove her faults with gentleneſs; exact 
not her obedience with rigour, 

Truſt thy ſecrets in her breaſt; her coun- 


ſels are ſincere: thou ſhalt not be deceived. 


Be faithful to her bed; for ſhe is the mo- 
ther of thy children, 
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When pain and ſickneſs aſſault her, let 
thy tenderneſs ſoothe her affliction: a look 
from thee of pity and love, ſhall alleviate her 
grief, or mitigate her pain, and be of more 
avail than ten phyſicians. 

Conſider the delicacy of her ſex, the ten- 
derneſs of her frame; and be not ſevere to 
Her weakneſs, but remember thine own im- 
perfections. 


SECTION I. 
FATHER. 


'Con SIDER, thou who art a parent, 
the importance of thy truſt; the being 
thou halt produced it 1s thy duty to ſup- 
Port. | 

Upon thee alſo it dependeth, whether 


the child of thy boſom ſhall be a bleſſing or 
aà curſe to thylelf; a uſeful or a worthleſs 


member of the community, 
Prepare him with early inſtruction, and 
ſeaſon his mind with the maxims of truth. 
Watch the bent of his inclination ; ſet 
him right in his youth; and let no evil habit 
gain ſtrength with his years. 
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So ſhall he riſe like a cedar on the moun- 
tains; his head ſhall be ſeen above the trees 
of the foreſt. 

A wicked ſon is a reproach to his father ; 
but he that doth right is an honour to his 
grey hairs. 

The foil is thine own, let it not want cul- 
tivation; the ſeed which thou ſowelt that 
allo ſhalt thou reap. 

Teach him obedience, and he ſhall bleſs 
thee ; teach him modeſty, and he ſhall not 
be aſhamed. 

Teach him gratitude, and he ſhall receive 
benefits; teach him charity, and he thall 

ain love, 

Teach him temperance, and he ſhall 
have health; teach him prudence, aud 
fortune ſhall attend him. 

Teach him juſtice, and he ſhall be honour- 
ed by the world; teach him ſincerity, and 
his own heart ſhall not reproach lum. 

Teach him diligence, and his wealth 
ſhall increaſe; teach him benevolence, and 
his mind thali be exalted. 

Teach him ſcience, and his mind ſhall 
be uſeful; teach him religion, and his death 


ſhall be happy. 
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SECTION UL. 


Sox. 


F ROM the creatures of God let man 
learn wiſdom, and apply to himſelf the in- 
ſtruction they give. 

Go to the deſert, my ſon; obſerve the 
young ſtork of the wilderneſs; let him 
ſpeak to thy heart. lic beareth on his 
wings his aged fire; he lodgeth him in fafe- 
ty, and ſuppheth him with food. 

The piety of a child is ſweeter than the 
incenſe of Perſia offered to the ſun; yea, 
more delicious than odours wafted from a 
field of Arabian ſpices by the weltern gales. 

Be grateſul then to thy father, for he 
gave thee life; and to thy mother, for ſhe 
ſuſtained thee. 

Hear the words of his mouth, for they 
are ſpoken for thy good; give ear to his 
admonition, for it proceedeth from love. 

He hath watched for thy welfare, he 
hath toiled for thy eaſe; do hondur there- 
fore to his age, and let not his grey hairs 
be treated with irreverence 

Think on thy helpleſs infancy, and the 
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frowardneſs of thy youth, and indulge the 
infirmities of thy aged parents; aſſiit and 
ſupport them in the declint of life. 

So ſhall their hoary heads go down to 
the grave in peace; and thinc own children, 
in reverence of thy example, thall repay thy 
piety with filial love. 


S EG TION IV. 


BROTHERS. 


Ye are the chiidren of one father, provi- 
ded for by his care; and the breaſt of one 
mother hath given you ſuck. 

Let the bonds of affection, therefore, u- 
nite thee with thy brothers; that peace and 
happineſs may dwell in thy father's houſe. 

And when ye ſeparate in the world, re- 
member the relation that bindeth you to 
love and unity: prefer not a ſtranger be- 
fore thine own blood, 

If thy brother is in adverſity, aſſiſt him; 
if thy filter is in trouble, forſake her not. 

So ſhall the fortunes of thy father contri- 
bute to the ſupport of his whole race, and 
his care be continued to you all in your love 
to each other. 
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ACCIDENTAL DIFFERENCES OF MEN. 


TE C7-40U:N-- 


WisE and IGNORANT. 


Tu E giſts of the underſtanding are the 
treaſures of God; and he appointeth to 
every one his portion, in what meaſure 
ſeemeth good unto himſelf. 

Hath he endowed thee with wiſdom ? 
hath he enlightened thy mind with the 
knowledge of truth? communicate it to the 
ignorant for their inſtruction; communicate 
it to the wiſe for their own improvement. 

True wiſdom is leſs preſuming than folly: 
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the wiſe man doubteth often, and changeth 
his mind; the fool is obſtinate, and doubt- 
eth not; he knoweth all things but his 
own ignorance. 

The pride of emptineſs is an abomina- 
tion, and to talk much is the foolithnels of 
folly; nevertheleſs, it is the part of Wiſdom 
to bear the impertinence of fools, to hear 
their abſurdities with patience, and pity 
their weakneſs. 

Yet be not puffed up in thine own con- 
ceit, neither boaſt of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing; the cleareſt human knowledge is but 
blindneſs and folly. 

The wile man feeleth his imperfections, 
and is humbled; he laboureth in vain tor 
his own approbation. But the fool peepeth 
in the ſhallow ſtream of his own mind, and 
is pleaſed with the pebbles which he ſeeth 
at the bottom : he bringeth them up and 
ſhoweth them as pearls; and with the ap- 
plauſe of his brethren delighteth he himſelf. 

He boaſteth of attainments in things of 
no worth ; but where it is a ſhame to be 
ignorant, there he hath no underſtanding, 

Even in the paths of Wiſdom he toileth 
after folly ; and ſhame and diſappointment 
are the reward of his labour. 
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But the wiſe man cultivateth his mind 
with knowledge; the improvement of arts 
is his delight; and their utility to the pu- 
blic crowneth him with honour, | 

Nevertheleſs, the attainment of virtne he 
accounteth as the highelt learning; and the 
ſcience of happineſs is the ſtudy of his life. 


S EC4itON-I 


Ric and Poor. 


'T ve man to whom God hath given 
riches, and a mind to employ them aright, 
is peculiarly favoured, and highly diitin- 
guiſhed. 

He looketh on his wealth with pleaſure; 
becauſe it affordeth him the means to do 
good. 

He protecteth the poor that are injured; 
he ſuffereth not the mighty to opprets the 
weak. 

He ſeeketh out objects of compaſſion ; he 
inquireth into their wants; he relieveth 
them with judgment, and without oltenta- 
don. 

He aſſiſteth and rewardeth merit; he en- 
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courageth ingenuity, and liberally promo- 
teth every uſeful deſign. 

He carrieth on great works; his country 
is enriched, and the labourer is employed; 
he formeth new ſchemes, and the arts re- 
ceive improvement. 

He conſidereth the ſuperfluities of his 
table as belonging to the poor, and he de- 
fraudeth them not. 

The benevolence of his mind 'is not 
checked by his tortune. He rejoiceth there- 
fore in riches, and his joy is blameleſs. 


But wo unto him that heapeth up wealth 
in abundance, and rejoiceth alone in the 
poſſeſſion thereof. 

That grindeth the face of the poor, and 
conſidereth not the ſweat of their brows. 

He thriveth on oppreſſion without feel- 
ing; the ruin of his brother diſturbeth him 
not. 

The tears of the orphan he drinketh az 
milk; the cries of the widow are muſic to 
his car. 

His heart is hardened with the love of 
wealth; no grief or diitrels can make im- 
preſſion upon it 

But the curſe of iniquity purſueth him; 
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he liveth in continual ſear. The anxiety 
of his mind, and the rapacious deſires of 
bis own ſoul, take vengeauce upon him, for 
the calamities he hath brought upon others, 

O! what are the miſeries of poverty, in 
compariſon with the gnawings of this man's 
heart! 


Let the poor man comfort himſelf, yea, 
rejoice; for he hath many reaſons. 

He fitteth down to his morſel in peace; 
his table is not crowded with flatterers and 
devourers. | 

He is not embarraſſed with dependents, 
nor tealed with the clamours of Solicitation. 

Debarred from the dainties of the rich, 
he eſcapeth all their diſeaſes. 

The bread that he eateth, is it not ſweet 
to his taſte? the water he drinketh, is it 
not pleaſant to his thirſt? yea, far more de- 
licious than the richeſt draughts of the lux- 
urious. 

His labour preſerveth his health, and 
produceth him a repoſe to which the 
downy bed of Sloth is a ſtranger. 

He limiteth his defires with humility ; 
and the calm of contentment is ſweeter to 
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his ſoul than the acquirements of weaith 
aud grandeur, 

Let not the rich, therefore, preſume on 
his riches, nor the poor deſpond in his po— 
verty: for the providence of God diſpenſeth 
happineſs to them both; and the diltribu- 
tion thereot is more cqually made than 
the fool can believe. 


SE CTTOQN 16; 
MasTEtrs and SERVANTS. 


R E PINE not, O Man, that thou ſerveſt 
another: it is the appointment of God, and 
hath many advantages; it removelt thee 
from the cares and ſolicitudes ot lite, 

The honour of a ſervant is his fidelity; 
his higheſt virtues are ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience. 

Be patient, therefore, under the reproofs 
of thy maſter; and, when he rebuketh thee, 
anſwer not again: the {ence of thy reſig- 
nation ſhall not be ſorgotten. 

Be ſtudious of his mtereits; be diligent 
in his affairs; and fgichſul to the truſt 
which he repoſeth in thee. 
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Thy time and thy labour belong unto 
him; defrand him not thereof, for he pay- 
eth thee for them. 

And thou wao art a maſter, be juſt to 
thy ſervant, if thou expecteit fidelity; be 
reutonable in thy commands, it thou ex- 
pecte:t obedience. | 

Ine lpirit of a _ is in him; ſeverity 
ana rigour, which cfeate fear, cannot com- 
mand nis love. 

Mix kindneſs with reproof, and reaſon 
wit! authority; fo thall thy admonitions 
take place in his heart, and his duty {hall 
become his picature. 

He {hall ſerve thee faithfully from gra- 
titude; and thall obey thee cheartully from 
love; and tail not thou in return to give 
his diligence and fidelity their jult reward. 


SECTION IV. 


MaAGcisTRATES and SUBJECTS. 


() THOU, the favourite of Heaven, 
whom the ſons of men, thy equals, have 
raiſed to ſovereign power, and ſet as a ru- 
ler over themſelves; conſider the ends and 
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importance of their truſt, far more than 
the dignity and height of thy ſtation. 

Thou art clothed in purple; thou art 
ſeated on a throne; the crown of Majeſty 
inveſteth thy temples ; the ſceptre of Power 
is placed in thy hand: but not for thyſelt 
were theſe enſigns given; not meant for 
thy own, but the good of thy kingdom. 

The glory of a king is the welfare of his 
people; his power and dominion reſteth on 
the hearts of bis ſubjects. 

The mind of a great prince is exalted 
with the grandeur of his ſituation : he re- 
volveth high things, and ſearcheth for bu- 
ſineſs worthy of his power, 

He calleth together the wiſe men of his 
kingdom ; he conſulteth amongſt them 
with freedom, and heareth the opinion of 
them all. 

He looketh among his people with diſ- 
cernment; he diſcovereth the abilities of 
men, and employeth them according to 
their merits, 

His magiſtrates are juſt ; his miniſters are 
wiſe; and the tavourite of his boſom de- 
ceiveth him not. 

He ſmilcth on the arts, and they flouriſh; 


the ſciences improve beneath the culture of 
his hand. 
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With the learned and ingenious he de- 
tghieth himſelt; he kindleth in their breaits 
emulation ; and the glory of his kingdom 
is exalted by their labours, 

1he ſpirit of the merchant, who extend- 
eth his commerce, the ſkill of the farmer 
who enricheth his lands, the ingenuity ot 
the artiit, the improvements of the {cholar, 
all theſe he honoureth with his tavour, or 
rewardeth with his bounty. 

He planteth new colonies; he buildeth 
ſtrong thips ; he openeth rivers for conveni— 
ence; he formeth harbours for ſafety; his 
people abound in riches: and the ſtrength 
of his kingdom increaſeth. 

He frameth his ſtatutes with equity and 
wiſdom ; his ſubjects enjoy the fruits of 
their labour in ſecurity, and their happi- 
neſs conſiſts in their obſervance of the law. 

He toundeth his judgments on the prin- 
ciples ot mercy; but in the puniſhment of 
oſtenders he is ſtrict and impartial. 

His ears are open to the complaints of 
his ſubjects; he reſtraineth the hand of op- 
preſlors; and delivereth them from their ty- 
ranny. 


His people thereſore look up to him as a 
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father, with reverence and love; they con- 
ſider him as the guardian of all they enjoy. 

Their affection unto him begetteth in his 
breaſt a love of the public; the ſecurity of 
their happineſs is the object of his care. 

No murmurs againſt him ariſe in their 
hearts; the machination of his enemies en- 
danger not his State, 

His ſubjects are faithful and firm in his 
cauſe; they ſtand in his defence as a wall 
of braſs. The army of his enemy flieth be- 
fore them as chaff before the wind. 

Security and peace bleſs the dwellings of 
his people; and glory and ſtrength encircle 
his throne for ever, 


ANT 81K TKH. 


SUCIAL-DUTIES 


SS&CTILUN -b 


BENEVOLENCE. 


W HEN thou conſidereſt thy wants, 
when thou benoldeſt thy unperfections, ac- 
knowledge his goodneſs, zn! who ho- 
noured thee with reaſon, endowed thee with 
ſpeech, and placed thee in jocicty, to receive 
and conter reciprocal helps and mutual oblt- 
gations. 

Thy food, thy clothing, thy convenience 
of habitation, thy protection {rom the inju— 
Ties, thy enjoyment of the comforts and the 
pleaſures ut life, thou owell oo the attutance 
of others, and couldlt not enjoy but in the 
bands or ſociety. 
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It is thy duty, therefore, to be friendly to 
mankind, as it is thy intereſt that men ſhould 
be friendly to thee. 

As the roſe breatheth ſweetneſs from its 
own nature, ſo the heart of a benevolent 
man produceth good works. 

2 enjoyeth the caſe and tranquillity of 
his own breaſt; and rejoiceth in the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of his neighbour. 

He openeth not his ear unto ſlander ; the 
faults and the failings of meu give pain to 
his heart. | 

His deſire is to do good, and he ſearcheth 
out the occaſions thereof: in removing the 
oppreſſion, of another, he relicveth him ſelſ. 

From the largeneſs of his mind he com- 
prehendeth in his wiſhes the happineſs of 
all men; and from the generoſity of his 
heart he endeavoureth to premote it. 
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JosTiCE, 


Th E peace of ſociety dependeth on 
juſtice; the happineſs of individuals on the 


certain enjoyment of all their poſſeſſions. 
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Keep the deſires of thy heart, therefore, 
within the bounds of moderation; let the 
hand of Jultice lead them aright. 

Calt not an evil eye on the goods of thy 
neighbour; let whatever is his property 
be ſacred from thy touch. 

Let not temptation allure, nor any pro- 
vocation excite thee to lift up thy hand to 
the hazard of his life. 

Detame him not in his character; bear 
no falſe witneſs againſt him. 

Corrupt not his ſervant to cheat or for- 
ſake him; and the wife of his boſom, O 
tempt not to fin. 

It will be a grief to his heart, which thou 
canſt not relieve; an injury to his life, 
which no reparation can atone. 

In thy dealings with men be impartial 

and juſt; and do unto them as thou would 
they lhould do unto thee. 
Be faithful to thy truſt; and deceive not 
the man who relieth upon thee : be aſſured, 
it is leſs in the ſight of God to ſteal, than 
to betray. 

Oppreſs not the poor, and defraud. not 
of his hire the labouring man, 

When thou ſelleſt tor gain, hear the 
whiſperings of conſcience, and be ſatisfied 
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with moderation; nor from the ignorance of 
the buyer make advantage to thy ſelf. 

Pay the debts which thou owelt ; for 
he who gave thee credit, relied upon thy 
honor; and to with-hold from him his due, 
is both mcan and unjuſt, 

Finally, O fon of ſociety, examine thy 
heart; call remembrance to thy aid: and, 
it in any of theſe things thou findeſt thou 
huſt tranſgreſſed, take ſorrow and ſhame to 
thy elf; and make ſpeedy reparation to the. 
utmoſt of thy power, 


SECTION III. 


CHrnariTtyY. 


RP APP is the man who hath ſown in, 
his brc.ut the ſeeus of benevolence; the pro- 
duce thereof ſhall be charity and love. 

From the fountain of his heart ſhall riſe 
rivers of goodneis; and the fireams ſhall 
overflow tor the benctic of mankind. 

He aſſiiteth the poor in their trouble; he 
rejoiceth in furthering the proſperity of all. 
men, 

He cenſureth not his neighbour ; he be- 
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leveth not the tales of Envy and Malevo— 
lence ; neither repeateth he their ſlanders. 

He forgiveth the injuries of men; he 
wipeth them from his remembrance ; re- 
venge and malice have no place in his heart. 

For evil he returneth pot evil; he hateth 
not even his enemies; but requiteth their in- 
juſtice with friendly admonition. 

The griefs and anxieties of men excite his 
compaſſion; he endeavoureth to alleviate 
the weight of their misfortunes; and the 
pleaſure of ſucceſs rewardeth his labour. 

He calmeth the fury, he healeth the 
quarrels of angry men; and preventeth the 
miſchiefs of ſtrife and animoſity. 

He promoteth in his neighbourhood peace 
and good-will; and his name is repeated 
with praiſe and benedictions. 


SECTION IV. 


GRATITUDE, 


A S the branches of a tree return their 

ſap to the root, from whence it aroſe : as a 

river poureth his ſtreams to the ſea, whence 

his ſpring was ſupplied ; fo the heart of a 
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grateful man delighteth in returning a be- 
nefit received. 

He acknowledgeth his obligation with 
cheartulnets; he looketh on his benefactor 
with love and elteem. 

And, if to return it be not in his power, 
he nouriſheth the memory of it in his 
breaſt with kindneſs ; he forgetteth it not all 
the days of his life. 

The hand of the generous man 1s like the 
clouds of heaven, which drop upon the 
earth fruits, herbage, and flowers : the heart 
of the ungrateſul is like a deſert of ſand, 
which ſwalloweth with greedineſs the 
ſhowers that tall, but burieth them in its 
boſom, and produceth nothing. 

Envy not thy benefactor ; neither ſtrive 
to conceal the benefit he hath conferred : 
for, though to oblige is better than to be obli- 
ged; though the act of generoſity command- 
eth admiration, yet the humility of grati- 
tude toucheth the heart, and is amiable in 
the ſight both of God and man. 

But receive not a favour from the hand 
of the proud; to the ſelfiſh and avaritious 
have no obligation: the vanity of pride- 
ſhall expoſe thee to ſhame; the greedineſs 
of avarice {hall never be ſatisfied. 
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SINCERITY, 


O THOU that art enamonred with the 
beauties of truth, and hait fixed thy heart 
on the ſimplicity of her charins, hold faſt 
thy fidelity unto her, and fortake her not: 
the conitancy of thy virtue ſhall crown thee 
with honour. 

The tongue of. the ſincere is rooted in his 
heart; hypocriſy and deceit have no place 
in his words. 

He bluſheth at falſchood, and is con— 
founded ; but in ſpeaking the truth he hath 
a ſteady eye. 

He ſupporteth as a man the dignity of 
his character; to the arts ot hypocrity he 
ſcorieth to itoop. 

He is conſiſtent with himſelf; he is never 
embarraſſed : he hath courage in truth, but 
to lie he 1s afraid. 

He is far above the meanneſs of diſümu— 
lation; the words of his mouth are the 
thoughts of his heart 

Yet with prudence and caution he open— 
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eth his lips: he ſtudieth what is right, and 
ſpeaketh with diſcretion. 

He adviſeth in friendthip; he reproveth 
with freedom; and whatſoever he promiſeth, 
ſhall ſurely be performed. 

But the heart of the hypocrite is hid in 
his breaſt. He maſketh his words in the 
ſemblance of truth, while the buſineſs of 
his life is only to deceive. 

He laugheth in ſorrow; he weepeth in 
joy; and the words of his mouth have no 
interpretation. 

He worketh in the dark as a mole, and 
fancieth he is ſafe : but he blundereth into 
light, and is expoſed to full view with his 
dirt on his head. 

He paſſeth his days in perpetual con- 
ſtraint; his tongue and his heart are for 
ever at variance. 

He laboureth for the character of a righ- 
teous man; and huggeth himſelf in the 
thoughts of his cunning. 

O fool, fool ! the pains which thou takeſt 
to hide what thou art, are more than would 
make thee what thou wouldſt ſeem: the 
children of Wiſdom ſhall mock at thy cun- 
ning; and when thy diſguiſe is ſtripped off, 
the finger of Deriſion thall point thee to 
ſcorn. 


ANT SEVENTH 


TTCCCCCCT I © 


RELIGION. 


Turn is but one God, the Author, 
the Creator, the Governor of the world; 
Almighty, Eternal, and Incomprehenſible. 

The ſun is not God, though his nobleſt 
image. He enlighteneth the world with 
his brightneſs; his warmth giveth life to 
the products of the earth: admire him as 
the creature, the inſtrument of God; but 
worlhip him not. 

To the One, who is ſupreme, molt wiſe, 
and beneficent, and to him alone, belong 
worſhip, adoration, thankſgiving, and 
praiſe. 

Who hath ſtretched forth the heavens 
with his hand; who hath deſcribed with 
his finger the courſes of the ſtars. 

Who ſetteth bounds to the ocean, which 
it cannot paſs ; and faith unto the ſtormy 
winds, Be ſtill. 
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Who ſhaketh the earth, and the nations 
tremb'e ; who darieth his lightnings, and 
the wicked are diſmayed. 

Wo called torch worlds by the words of 
his mouth; who imiteth with his arm, 
and they fink into nothing. 

O reverence the majeſty of the Omni- 
«* potent! and tempt not his anger, leſt 
«© thou be dettroyed.”” 

Lie pr-:vidence of Gad 1s over all his 
works; he ruleth and directeth with infi- 
nite wit lom. 

He hath mititmted laws for the govern- 
ment of the world ; he hath wonderfally 
varied them in all beings ; and each, by his 
nature, conſormeth to his will. 

In the depth of his mind he revolveth all 
knowledge; the ſecrets of futurity lie open 
before nim. N 

The th-ughts of thy heart are naked to 
his view; he knoweth thy determinations 
before they are made. 

With reſpect to his preſcience there is no- 
thing contingent ; with reſpect to his provi- 
dence there is nothing accidental. 

Wonderful he is in all his ways; his 
counicls are inſerutable; the manner of his 
knowledge tranſcendech thy conception. 
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© Pay, therefore, to his wiſdom all ho- 
* nour and veneration ; and bow down 
„ thyſelf in humble and ſubmiſſive obedi- 
* ence to his tupreme direction.“ 

The Lord is gracious and beneficent; he 
hath created the world in mercy and love. 

His goodneſs is conſpicuous in all his 
works ; he is the fountain of Excellence, 
the centre of Perfection. 

The creatures of his hand declare his 
goodneſs, and all their enjoy ments ſpeak his 
praiſe : he clotheth them with beauty, he 
ſupporteth them with food; he preſerveth 
them with pleaſure from generation to gc- 
neration. 

If we lift up our eyes to the heavens, his 
glory ſhineth forth; if we cait them down 
upon the earth, it - tull of his goounels ; 
the hills and the valhes rejoice and ing ; 
fields, rivers, aud woods reſound his praile. 

But thee, O Man, he hath diſtinguithed 
with peculiar favour, and exalted thy ſta— 
tion above all creatures. 

He hath endowed thee with reaſon to 
maintain thy dominion ; he hath fitted thee 
with language to improve by ſociety; and 
exalted thy mind with the powers of medi- 
tation, to contemplate and adore his inimi- 
table perſections. 
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And in the laws he hath ordained as the 
rule ot thy lite, ſo kindly hath he ſuited thy 
duty to thy nature, that obedience to his 
precepts is happineſs to thyſelf, 

„O praile his goodneſs with ſongs of 
© thankſgiving, and meditate in ſilence on 
* the wonders of his love: let thy heart o- 
© verflow with gratitude and acknowledge- 
„ ment; let the language of thy lips ſpeak 
© praiſe and adoration ; let the actions of 
« thy life ſhow thy love to his law.“ 

The Lord is juſt and righteous; and will 
judge the carth with equity and truth. 

Hath he eſtabliſhed his laws in goodneſs 
and mercy, and ſhall he not puniih the tranſ- 
greſſors thereof? 

O think not, bold Man! becauſe the pu- 
niſhment is delayed, chat the arm of the 
Lord is weakened ; neither flatter thyſelf 
with hopes, that he winketh at thy doings. 

His eye picrceth the ſecrets of every heart, 
and he remenibereth them for ever: he re- 
ſpecteth not the perſons nor the ſtations of 
men. 

The high and the low, the rich and the 


poor, the wie and the Ignorant, when the 


foul] hath fthaken oft the cvmbrous ſhackles 
of this mortal life, ſhall equally receive from 
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the ſentence of God, a juſt and everlaſtin:; 
retribution according to their works, 

Then ſhall tlie wicked tremble and be 
afraid; but the heart of the righccous ſhall 
rejoice in his judgments. 


« O fear the Lord, therefore, all the 
* days of thy life; and walk in the paths 
c which he hath opened before thee. Let 
&« Prudence admoniſh thee; let Tempe— 
% rance reſtrain; let Jultice guide thy hand, 
«© Benevolence warm thy heut, and Grati- 
te tude to Heaven inſpire thee with devo- 
te tion. Thele ſhall give thee happine!; in 
* thy preſent ſtate, and bring the2 to rhe 
% manſions of eternal felicity in the para- 
© Gite of God,” 
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PART FEE SECOND. 


TRANSLATED FROM AN 


INDIAN MANUSCRIPT 


Found ſoon after that which contained 
THE ORIGINAL OF THE FIRST PART; 
A N D 
WRITTEN. BY THE SAME HAND. 
IN A 


SECOND LETTER 


FROM AN 


Engliſh Gentleman reſiding at China: 


TO THE 
EARL OF #*######%4%%**,_ 


To the Right Honourable tlie 


EARL OF XXX N XXX XXX X. 


Pekin, Jan. 10. 1749-50. 


MY LORD, 


NOT a month after I had incloſed to your 


Lordſhip the Tranſlation 1 had attempted 
of the Oriental Syſtem of Morality, ſo 
famous in theſe parts, we were agreeably 
ſarpriſed with-a Manuſcript of the ſame 


ſize, whoſe antiquicy, characters, and 


other internal marks, determined it to be 
the performance of the jane Author; 
which, at the ſame time that it ſhowed 
us ſomething was wanting to what we 
had before eſteemed a Complete Syitem, 
very happily ſupplied the denciency. 


I conld not reſt, after the firſt dipping into 
it, without the pleaſing taſk of a Franſ- 
lation; nor, when I had finiſhed it, 
without doing myſelf the honour of 
tranſmitting it to your Lordſhip. I need 
not tell your Lordſhip, that the energy 
of thought, ſublimit 
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y of ſtyle, and many 
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other circumſtances, prove it to come 
from the divine hand that planned 
the other: the ſubſtance of it carries 
abundantly more proof of it. 


Tf I did not flatter myſelf that the FirxsT 
ParT had met the honour of your Lord- 
ſhip's approbation, I ſhould not be fo 
earneſt in diſpatching this after it: but 
while I know the value of the Work, and 
know your Lordſhip's diſtinguiſhing ge- 
nius, it would be ridiculous to affect a 
doubt about it. 


I am, 


MY LORD, 


„ | Yours, Cc. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


BOOK FIRST. 


M A N 
CONSIDERED IN THF 
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OF THE HUMAN FRAME AND STRUCTURE, 


EAR and ignorant as thou art, O 
Fan! humble as thou oughteſt to be, O 
child of the duſt ! wouldſt thou raiſe thy 
thoughts to infinite wiſdom ? wouldit thou 
fee Omnipotence diſplayed before thee ? 
contemplate tline own frame. 
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Fearfully and wonderfully art thou 
made: praiſe, therefore, thy Creator with 
awe, and rejoice before him with reverence. 

Wheretore of all creatures art thou only 
erect, but that thou ſhouldeſt behold his 
works ! wherefore art thou to bebold, but 
that thou mayeſt admire them! wherefore 
to admire, but that thou mayſt adore their 
and thy Creator! 

Wherefore is conſciouſneſs repoſed in 
thee alone; and whence is it derived to thee ? 

It, is not in fleſh to think; it is not in 
bones to reaſon : the lion knoweth not that 
worms ſhall eat him; the ox perceiveth not 
that he is fed for ſlaughter. 

Something is added to thee, unlike to 
what thou ſeeſt: ſomething informs thy 
clay, higher than al! that is the object of 
thy ſenſes. Behold ! what is it? 

Thy body. remaineth perfect after it is 
fled ; therefore it is no part of it: it is im- 
material; therefore it is eternal: it is free 
to act; therefore it is accountable for its 
actions. 8 

Knoweth the aſs the uſe of food, becauſe 
his teeth mow down the herbage ? or ſtand- 
eth the crocodile erect, although his back-. 
bone is ſtrait as thine ? 
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God formed thee as he had formed theſe: 
after them all wert thou created: ſuperio- 
rity and command were given thee over all; 
and of his own breath did he communicate 
to thee thy principle of knowledge. 

Know ethſelf then, the pride of his crea- 
tion; the link uniting divinity and matter; 
behold a part of God himſelf within thee: 
-remember thine own dignity ; nor dare de- 
ſcend to evil or to meanneſs. | 

Who planted terror in the tail of the ſer- 
pent? Who cloathed the neck of the horſe 
with thunder? Even he who hath inſtructed 
thee to cruſh the one under thy feet, and 
tame the other to thy purpoſes. 


HAF. II. 
Of the Us of the SENSsEs. 


Va UNT not of thy body, becauſe it 
was firſt formed; nor of thy brain, becauſe 
therein thy ſoul reſideth. Is not the maſter 
of the houſe more honourable than its walls ? 

The ground muſt be prepared before corn 
-be planted : the potter muſt build his fur- 
nace before he can make his porcelane. 
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As the breath of heaven ſayeth unto the 
waters of the deep, this way ſhall thy bil- 
lows roll, and no other; thus high, and no 
higher ſhall they raiſe their fury ; ſolet thy 
ſpirit, O man, actuate and direct thy fleth : 
ſo let it repreſs its wildneſs. 

Thy ſoul is the monarch of thy frame: 
ſuffer not its ſubjects to rebel againſt it. 

Thy body is as the globe of the earth: thy 
bones the pillars that ſuſtain it on its baſis. 

As the ocean giveth riſe to ſprings, whoſe 
waters return again into its boſom through 
the rivers; ſo runneth thy life from the 
heart outwards; and ſo returneth it unto 
its place again. 

Do not both retain their courſe for 
ever? behold the ſame God ordained them. 

Is not thy noſe the channel to perſumes? 
thy mouth the path to delicacies! Yet 
know thou, that perfumes long ſmelt be- 
come offenſive; that delicacies deſtroy the 
appetite they flatter. 

Are not thine eyes the centinels that 
watch for thee? yet how often are they 
unable to diſtinguiſh truth from error! 

Keep thy ſoul in moderation; teach thy 
ſpirit to be attentive to its good, ſo ſhall 
th. 'e its miniſters be always to thee convey- 
ances of truth, 
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Thine hand, is it not a miracle? is there 
in the creation aught like unto it? Where. 
fore was it given thee, but that thon 
mighteſt ſtretci it out to the ailiftance of 
thy brother ? 

Why of all things living art chou alone 
made capable of bluſhing? The world {hall 
read thy ſhame upon thy face; therefore 
do nothing ſhameful. 

Fear and diſmay, why rob they thy 
countenance of its ruddy ſplendour ? avoid 
guilt, and thou ſhult know that fear is bee 
neath thee; that diſmay is uamanly, 

Whereſore to thee alone ipei.k ſhadows 
in the viſions of thy pillow? reverence 


them; for know that dreams are from on 
high. 


Thou, Man, alone canſt ſpeak; wonder at 


thy glorious prerogative; and pay rc Him 
who gave it thee a rational and welcome 
praiſe ; teaching thy children wiidom; in- 
Kructing the offspring of thy loins in piety, 
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E H . III. 


The Sour of Man, its Or1GiN and Ar- 


FECTIONS., 


Tur bleſſings, O Man! of thy external 
part are health, vigour, and proportion: 
the greateſt of theſe is health. What health 
is to the body, even that is honeſty to the 
ſoul. 

That thou haſt a ſoul, is of all knowledge 
the moſt certain, of all truths the moſt 
plain unto tnee: be meek; be grateſul for 
it; ſeek not to know it perfectly: it is in- 
ſcrutable. 

Thinking, underſtanding, reaſoning, wil- 
ling; call not theſe the ſoul! they are its 
actions, but they are not its eſſence. 

Raiſe it not too high, that thou be not 
deſpiſed : be not thou like unto thoſe who 
fall by climbing; neither debaſe it to the 
ſenſe of hrutes: nor be thou like ro the 
horle and the mule, in whom there is no 
underſtanding. 

Search it by its faculties ; know it by its 
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virtues: they are more in number than the 
hairs of thy head: the ſtars of Heaven are 
not to be counted with them. 

Think not with Arabia, that one ſoul is 
parted among all men; neither believe thou 
with the ſons of Egypt, that every man hath 
many: know, that as thy heart, ſo alto thy 
ſoul, is one. 

Doth not the ſun harden the clay ? doth 
it not alſo ſoften the wax? as it is one ſun 
that worketh both, even ſo it is one ſoul 
that willeth contraries. 

As the moon retaineth her nature, though 
darkneſs ſpread itſelf before her face as a 
curtain, ſo the foul remaineth perfect even 
in the boſom of the fool. 

She is immortal: {he is unchangeable; 
ſhe is alike in all: Health calleth her forth 
to ſhew her lovelineſs; and Application 
anointeth her with the oil of wiſdom. 

Although the thall live after thee, think 
not the was born before thee: ſhe was con- 
created with thy fleth, and formed with thy 
brain. 

Juſtice could not give her to thee exalted 
by virtues, nor Mercy deliver her to thee 
deformed by vices. LUheſe mult be thine, 
and thou mult anſwer them, 
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Suppoſe not death can ſhield thee from 
examination: think not corruption can 
hide thee from inquiry. He who formed 
tlee, of thou knoweſt not what; can he 
not raiſe thee trom thou knoweit not what 
again ? 

Perceiveth not the cock the hour of mid- 
ni unt? exalteth he not his voice, to tell thee 
ic is morning? knoweth not the dog the 
footſteps of his maſter? and flieth not the 
wounded goat unto the herb that healeth 
him ? yet, when theſe die, their ſpirit re- 
turneth to the duſt: thine only ſurviveth. 

Envy not to thoſe their ſenſes, becauſe 
guicker chan thine own : learn that the ad- 
vantage lyeth no: in poſſefing good things,. 
but in know! ing to we chem. 

Hadit thou the car of the ſtag; or were 
thine eye s ltrorg and piercing as the 
ea2'c's; didſt theu qual the hound in ſmell; 
or could the ape reſign to thee his taſte, 
or the toriciie her fecling; yet without rea- 
ſon what would they avail thee ? periſh not 
all theſe like their kindred ? 

Hath any one of them the gift of ſpeech ? 
can any lay unto thee, Therefore did I ſo ? 

The l. 2 of the wile are as the doors of a 
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cabinet; no ſooner are they opened, but 
treaſures are poured out before thee, 

Like unto trees of gold arranged in beds 
of ſilver, are wiſe ſentences uttered in due 
ſeaſon. 

Canſt thou think too greatly of thy ſoul ? 
or can too much be ſaid in its praiſe? it is 
the image of Him who gave it. 

Remember thou its dignity for ever; for- 
get not how great a talent is committed to 


— thy charge, 


W hatſoever may do good, may alſo do 
harm: beware that thou direct its courſe to 
virtue. 

Think not that thon canſt loſe her in the 
croud : ſuppoſe not that thou canſt bury 
her in thy cloſet : action is her delight, and 
ihe will nor be with-held from it. 

Her motion 1s perpetnal; her attempts 
are nniverſal: her agility is not to be ſup- 
prefled : is it at the uttermolt part of the 
earth, ſhe will have it: is it beyond the re— 
gion of the {tars, yet will her eye diſcover it. 

Inquiry is her delight: as one who tra- 
verſeth the burning ſands in ſearch of wa- 
ter, ſo is the ſoul that thirſteth atter know» 
ledge. 

Cuerd her, for {he is raſh; reſtrain her, 
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for ſhe is irregular; correct her, for ſhe is 
outrageous: more ſupple is ſhe than water; 
more flexible than wax; more yielding than 
air: is there aught then can bind her? 

As a ſword in the hand of a madman; 
even ſo is the ſoul to him who wanteth diſ- 
cretion. 

The end of her ſearch is truth: her means 
to Ciſcover it are reaſon and experience: 
but are not theſe weak, uncertain, and falla- 
cions ? how then ſhall ſhe attain unto it? 

General opinion is no proof of truth; 
for the generality of men are ignorant. 

Perception of thyſelf; the knowledge of 
Him who created thee; the ſenſe of the 
worſhip thou oweſt unto Him; are not theſe 
plain before thy face? and behold! what is 
there more that man needeth to know? 


CA . 


Of the Pxr10D and Usts of Human LIE. 


As the eye of morning to the Jark; as 
the ſhade of evening to the owl; as honey 
to the bee, or as the carcaſe to the vulture; 
even 1o is lite unto the heart of man, 
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Though bright, it dazzleth not; though 
obſcure, it diſpleaſeth not; though corrupt, 
it forbiddeth not; yet who 1s he that know- 
eth its true value? 

Learn to eſteem life as it ought; then 
art thou near the pinnacle of wildom. 

Think not with the fool, that nothing 1s 
more valuable; nor believe with the pre- 
tended wile, that thou oughteit to contemn 
it: love it not for itfelt, but for the good 
it may be of to others. 

Gold cannot buy it for thee; neither can 
mincs of diamonds purchaſe back the mo- 
ment thou hatt now loit of it: employ the 
ſucceeding ones in virtue. 

Say not that it were belt not to have been 
born; or 1t born, that it had been belt to 
die early : neither dare thon to aik of thy 
creator, Where had been the evil had I not 
exiited? good is in thy power: the want of 
good is evil; and it thy queſtion be jutt, lo, 
it condemncth thee. 

Would the tith ſwallow the bait, if he 
knew the hook was hid therein? would the 
lion enter the toils, it he faw they were pre- 
pared for him? ſo neither, were the foul to 
perith with this clay, would man with to 
live; neither would a mercitul God have 
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created him: know hence thou ſhalt live 
afterward, 

As the bird incloſed in the cage before 
he ſeeth it, yet teareth not his flelh againit 
its ſides; ſo neither labour thou vainly to 
run from the {tate thou art in, but know 
it is allotted thee; and be content with it. 

Though its ways are uneven, yet are 
they not all painful; accommodate thy- 
ſelf to all; and where there is leaſt ap- 
Pearance ol evil, ſuſpect the greateſt dan- 

er. 

When thy bed is ſtrau, thou ſleepeſt in ſe- 
curity; but when thou ſtretcheſt thyſelf on 
roſes, beware of the thorns. 

A good death is better than an evil life; 
ſtrive to live, therefore, as long as thou 
oughteſt, not as long as thou canſt: while 
thy life is to others worth more than thy 
death; it is thy duty to preſerve it 

Complain not with the focl of the ſhort- 
neſs of thy time; remember that with thy 
days thy cares are ſhortened. 

Take from the period of thy life the uſe- 
Jeſs parts of it; and what remaineth ? take 
off the time of thine infancy, the ſccond in- 
fancy of age, thy leep, thy thoughtlels 
hours, thy days of ſickneſs, and even at the 
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fulneſs of years, how few ſeaſons haſt thou 
truly numbered? 

He who gave thee life as a bleſſing, ſhor- 
tened it to make it more ſo: to what end 
would longer lite have ſerved these? wiſheſt 
thou to have had an opportunity of more 
vices? as to the good, will not he who 
limited thy ſpan, be ſatisſied with the fruits 
of it ? 

To what end, O child of Sorrow, would 
thou live longer to breathe, to eat, to ſec 
the world? all this thou halt done often al- 
ready; too frequent repetition is it not tire- 
ſome ? or is it not ſuperfluous ? 

Wouldit thou improve thy wiſdom and 
thy virtue? alas ! what art thou to know? 
or who is it that thall teach thee? Badly 
thou employelt the little thou halt; dare 
not theretore to complain that more 1s not 
given thee, 

Repine not at the want of knowledge, it 
mult perith with thee in the grave; be ho- 
neſt here, thou ſhalt be wiſe hereafter, 

Say not unto the crow, Why numbereſt 
thou ſeven times the age of thy lord? or to 
the fawn, why are thine eyes to ſee my off- 
ſpring to an hundred generations ? are theſe 
to be compared with thee in the abuſe of 
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life? are they riotous? are they cruel? are 
they ungratetul? Learn from them rather, 
that innocence of life, and ſimplicity of 
manners, are the paths to a good old age. 

Knowelt thou to employ lite better than 
theſe ? then lets of it may ſuffice thee. 

Man who dares enflave the world, when 
he knows he can enjoy his tyranny but 2 
moment, what would he not aim at it he 
were immortal? 

Encuyh halt thou of life, but thou re- 
gardeit not : thou art not in want of it, O 
Man! but thou ar: prodigal; thou throw- 
eit it lightly away, as if thou hadit more 
than enough; and yet thou repinelt that it 
is not gathered again unto thee, 

Know that it is noc abundance which 
maketh rich, but economy. 

The wite continueth to I've from his firſt 
period: the fool is always beginning. 

Labour not after riches firlt, and think 
thou aſterwards will enjoy them; he who 
neglecteth the preſent moment, throweth a- 
way all that he hath: as the arrow paſſeth 
through the heart, while the warrior knew 
not that it was coming; ſo ſhall his life be 


taken away before he knoweth that he 
hath it, 
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What then 1s life, that man ſhould deſire 
it? what breathing, that he ſhould covet 
it ? 

Is it not a ſcene of deluſion? a ſeries of 
miſadventures? a purſuit of evils linked on 
all ſides together? In the beginning it is 1g- 
norance, pain is in its middle, and its end is 
ſorrow. 

As one wave puſheth on another, till 
both are involved in that behind them; 
even ſo ſucceedeth evil to evil in the life of 
Man; the greater and the preſent ſwallow 
up the leſſer and the paſt! our terrors are 
real evils; our expectations look forward 
into improbabilities. 

Fools, to dread as mortals; and to deſire 
as if immortal! 

What part of life is it that we would 
wilh to remain with us? is it youth? can 
we be in love with outrage, licentiouſneſs, 
and temerity ? is it age? then are we fond 
of infirmities, 

It is ſaid grey hairs are revered, and in 
length of days is honour. Virtue can add 
reverence to the bloom of youth ; and with- 
out it age plants more wrinkles in the ſoul 
than on the forehead. 
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Is age reſpected, becauſe it hateth riot? 
what juſtice is in this? when it 1s not age 
deſpiſeth pleaſure; but pleaſure that deſpi- 
ſeth age. 

Be virtuous while thou art young, ſo ſhall 
thine age be honoured. 


BOOK SECOND. 
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Vanirty. 


INCONSTANCY is powerful in the 
heart of man; intemperance ſwayeth it 
whither it will; deſpair engroſſeth much of 
it; and Fear procl aimeih, Behold [ fit unri- 
valed therein; but vanity is beyond them all. 
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Weep not, therefore, at the calamities of 
the human ſtate; rather laugh at its follies. 
In the hands of the man addicted to vanity, 
life is but the ſhadow of a dream. 

The hero, the moſt renowned of human 
characters, what is he but a bubble of this 
weakneſs? the public is unſtable and un- 
grateful ! why ſhould the man of wiſdom 
endanger himſelf for fools ? 

The man who neglecteth his preſent con- 
cerns, to revolve how he will behave when 
greater, feedeth himſelf with wind, while 
his bread is eaten by another. 

Act as becometh thee in thy preſent ſta- 
tion; and in more exalted ones thy face 
ſhall not be aſhamed, has 

What blindeth the eye, or what hideth 
the heart of a man from himſelf, like vani- 
ty? lo, when thou ſeeſt not thyſelf, then 
others diſcover thee molt plainly. 

As the tulip that is gaudy without ſmell, 
conſpicuous without uſe; ſo is the man who 
ſetteth himſelf up on high, and hath not 
merit, 

The heart of the vain is truubled while 
t ſeemeth content: his cares are greater 
than his pleaſures. 
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His ſolicitude cannot reſt with his bones: 
the grave is not deep enough to hide it: 
he extendeth his thoughts beyond his being; 
he beſpeaketh praiſe to be paid when he is 
gone: but wholſo promiſeth it deceiveth him. 

As the man who engageth his wife to 
remain in widowhood that ſhe diiturb not 
his ſoul; ſo is he that expecteth that praiſe 
thall reach his ears beneath the carth; or 

cheriſh his heart in its ſhroud 
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N Do well while thou liveit ; but regard 
not what is ſaid of it: content thyſelt with 
deſerving pratle, and thy poiterity {hall re- 
. joice in hearing it. 
: As the butterfly who ſceth not her own 
colours; as the jeſſamine which fecleth not 
1 the ſcent it ealteth around it; to is the mait 
who appeareth gay, aud biddeth others to 
z take note of it, 
To what purpoſe, ſaith he, is my veſture 
„ of gold, to what end are my tables filled 
0 with daintics, it no eye gaze upon them, 
8 if the world know it not? Give thy raiment 
to the naked, and thy food to the hungry; 
e ſo ſhalt thou be praiſed, and ſeel that thou 
C deſervelt it. | 


Why beſtoweſt thou on every man the 
» flattery of unmeaning words? thou know- 
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eſt, when returned thee, thou regardeſt it 
not. He knowethihe lieth unto thee; yet 
he knoweth thou wilt thank him tor it. 
Speak in fiucerity, and thou ſhall hear with 
inſtruction. 

The vain delighteth to ſpeak of himſelf; 
but he ſeeth not that others like not to hear 
him. 

If he hath done any thing worthy praiſe; 
if he poſſeſs that which is worthy admira- 
tion; his joy is to proclaim it; his pride is. 
to hear it reported: the deſire of ſuch a 
man cefeateth itſelf: men ſay not, behold 
he bath done it; or, ſee, he poſſeſſeth it; 
but, wark how proud he 1s of it, 

The heart of man cannot attend at once 
to many things: he who fixech his ſoul on 
thew, loſeth reality: he purſueth bubbles 
which break in their flight, while he treads 
to cart what would do him honour. 
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'INCONSTANCY., 


N ATURE urgeth thee to inconſtancy, 
O Man! therefore guard thy lelf at ail ümes 
againſt it. | 
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Thou art from the womb of thy mother 
various and wavering; from the loins of 
thy father inheriteſt thou inſtability: how 
then ſhalt thou be firm? 

Thoſe who gave thee a body, furniſhed it 
with weakneſs; but he who gave thee a 
ſoul, armed thee with reſolution : employ 
it, and thou art wiſe : be wile, and thou art 
happy. | 

Let him who doeth well, beware how he 
boalteth of it: for rarely is it cf his own will. 

Is it not the event of an impulſe from 
without; born of uncertainty; enforced 
by accident; dependent on ſomewhat elite ? 
to theſe, then, and to accident, is due the 
praiſe. 

Beware of irreſolution in the intent of thy 
actions; beware of initability in the exccu— 
tion; ſo thalt thou triumph over two great 
failings of thy nature. 

What reproacheth reaſon, more than to 
act contrarieties? what can tupprels the 
tendencies to theſe, but firmacts of mind ? 


The inconſtant feeleth that he chungeth, 
but he knoweth not why; he ſeeth that he 
eſcapeth from himſelf, but he percciveth uc 
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how: be thou incapable of change in that 
which is right; and men will rely upon thee. 
Eſtabliſh unto thyſelf principles of action; 
and ſee that thou ever act according to them. 
So ſhall thy pathons have no rule over 
thee: ſo ſhalt thy conſtancy enſure unto 
thee the good thou poſletlet, and drive 
from thy door Misfortune: Anxiety and Diſ- 
appointment fhall be ſtrangers to thy gates. 
Suſpect not evil in any one, until thou 
ſeeſt it: when thou ſeeſt it, forget it not. 
Whoſo hath been an enemy, cannot be a 
friend ; for a man mendeth not of his faults. 
How ſhould his actions be right, who 
hath no rule of life? nothing can be juſt, 
which proceedeth not ſrom reaſon. 


The inconſtant hath no peace in his ſoul ; 
neither can any be at eaſe whom he con- 
cerneth himſelſf with. 

His life is unequal: his motions are ir— 
regular: his ſoul changeth like the weather. 

To-day be loveth thee; to-morrow thou 
art deteſted by him: and why! himſelf know- 
eth not wherefore he loved, or whereſore 


he now hateth. 


Jo- day he is the tyrant; to-morrow thy 
ſervant is leis humble: and why ? he who 
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is arrogant without power, will be ſervile 
where there is no ſubjedtion. 

To-day he is profuſe; to-morrow he 
grudgeth unto his mouth that which it 
thuuld eat. Thus it is with him that know- 
eth uot moderation, 

Who {hall ſay of the camelion he is black, 
when the moment after the verdure cf the 
grals overſpreadeth him? 

Who ſhall ſay of the inconſtant he is 
joyful, when his next breath ſhall be ſpent 
in ſighing? 

What is the life of ſach a man, but the 
phantom of a dream ? in the morning he 
riſeth happy; at noon he is on the rack; this 

our he is a god; the next below a worm: 
one moment he laugheth; the next he 
weepeth: he now willeth; in an inſtant he 
willeth not; and in another ke knoweth not 
whether he willeth or no. 

Yetneither-eaſe nor pain have fixed them- 
ſelves on him; neither is he waxed greater 
or become lets; neither hath he had cauſe 
for laughter, nor reaton for his ſorrow : 
therefore ſhall none of them abide with him. 

The happineſs of the inconſtant is as a 
place built on the ſurface of the ſand; the 
blowing of the wind carrieth away its foun+ 
dation: what wonder then chat it talleth, 
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But what exalted form is this, that hÞ 
therward directs its even, its uninterrupted 
courſe ? whole foot is on the earth, whoſe 
head above the clouds? 

On his brow ſitteth majeſty ; ſteadineſs is 
in his port; and in his heart reigneth tran- 
q uillity. 

Though obſtacles appear in the way, he 
deigneth not to look upon them: tho' heaven 
and earth oppoſe his paſſage, he proceedeth. 

The mountains fink beneath his tread;; 
the waters of the ocean are dried up under 
the ſole of his foot. 

The tyger throweth herſelf acroſs his 
way in vain ; the ſpots of the leopard glow 
againſt him unregarded. 

He marcheth through the embattled Ie- 
gions: with his hand he putteth aſide the 
terrors of death. | 

Storms roar againſt his ſhoulders, but are 
not able to ſhake them: the thunder burlt- 
eth over his head in vain ; the lightning fe>- 
veth but to ſhew the glorics of his counte- 
Nance. 

His name is Reſlution] he cometh from 
the utmolt part of the carth : he ſeeth hap- 
pineſs afar off before him: his eye diſcover- 
eth her temple beyond the limits of the pole, 
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He walketh up to it; he entereth boldly; 
and he remaineth there for ever. 


Eſtabliſh thy heart, O Man ! in that which 
is right, and then know the greateſt of hu- 
man praile is to be immutable, 
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WEAKNESS, 


Vain and inconſtant as thou art, O 
child of Imperfection! how canſt thou but 
be weak? is not inconſtancy connected with 
trailty? can there be vanity without infir- 
mity? Avoid the danger of the one, and 
thou [halt eſcape the miſchieſs of the other. 

Wherein art thou moſt weak? in that 
wherein thou ſeemeſt mott ſtrong: in that 
wherein molt thou glorieſt: even in poſ- 
ſeſling the things which thou halt ; in uſing 
the good that 1s about thee. 

Are not thy deſires alſo frail ? or knoweſt 
thou even whit it is thou wouldeſt with ? 
when thou hait obtained what moſt thou 
ſoughtelt after, behold it contenteth thee not. 
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Wherefore loſeth the pleaſure that is 
before thee its reliſh ? and u hy appearetu 
that which is yet to come the fweeter ? be- 
cauſe thou art wearied with the good of this, 
becauſe thou knoweſt not the evil of that 
which 1s not with thce. Know, that to be 
content 1s to be happy. 

Couldeſt thou chuſe for thyſelf; would 
thy Creator lay before thee all that thine 
heart could aſk for; would happineſs then 
remain with thee? or would joy dwell al- 
ways in thy gates? 

Alas! thy weakneſs forbiddeth it! thy 
infirmity declareth againſt it. Variety is 
to thee in the place of pleaſure; but that 
which permanently delighteth, mult. be 
permanent. 

When it is gone, thou repenteſt the loſs 
of it; though while it was with thee thou 
deſpiſedſt it. 

That which ſucceedeth it, hath no more 
pleaſure for thee; and thou afterwards 


quarrelleſt with thyſelf for preferring it: 


behold the only circumſtance in which thou 
erreſt not. 

Is there any thing in which thy weakneſs 
appeareth more than in deſiring things? it 
is in the poſſeſſing, and in the uſing them. 
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Good things ccaſe to be good in our en- 
pyment of them: what Nature meant pure 
{weers, are ſources of bitterneſs to us: from 
our delightsariſe pain: from our joys ſorrow, 

Be moderate in the enjoyment, and it 
ſhall remain in thy poſſeſſion: let thy joy 
be founded on reaſon, and to its end ſhall 
ſorrow be a ſtranger. 

The delights of love are uſhered in by 
ſighs, and they terminate in languithment 
and dejection: the object thou burnedit for 
Pauſeates with ſatiety ; and no ſooner hadſt 
thou poſſeſſed it, but thou wert weary of its 
preſence. 

Join eſteem to thy admiration : unite 
friendſhip with thy love: ſo ſhalt thou find 
in the end, content ſo abſolute, that it ſur- 
paſſeth raptures: tranquillity more worth 
than extaſy. 

God hath given thee no good, with- 
out its admixture of evil: but he hath given 
thee alſo the means of throwing off the 
evil from it. 

As joy is not without its allay of pain, 
ſo neither is ſorrow without its portion of 


| pleaſure. Joy and grief, though unlike, are 


united : our own choice only can give them 
to us entire. 
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Melancholy itſelf often giveth delight: 
and the extremity of joy is mingled with 
deœars. 

The beſt things in the hand of a fool may 
be turned to his deſtruction: and out of the 
worlt the wiſe will find the means of good. 


So blended is weakneſs in thy nature, 
O Man ! that thou haſt not ſtrength either 
to be good or to be evil entirely: rejoice 
that thou canſt not excel in evil: and let 
the good that is within thy reach content 
thee, | 

The virtues are allotted to various ſta- 
tions; ſeek not aſter impoſſibilities, nor 
grieve that thou canſt not poſſeſs them all. 

Wouldit thou at once have the liberality 
of the rich, and the contentment of the 
poor ? or ſhould the wite of thy boſom be 
d-:{piſed, becauſe ſhe ſheweth not the virtues 
of the widow ? 

If thy father ſink before thee in the divi- 
ſions of thy country, can at once thy ju- 
ſlice deſtroy him, and thy duty ſave his life ? 

it thou behold thy brother in the agonies 
of a flow death, is it not mercy to put a 
period ro his life? and is it not alſo death 


to be his murderer ? 
1 
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Truth is but one; thy doubts are of thine 
own raiſing: He who made virtues what 
they are, planted alſo in thee a knowledge of 
their pre-emin2nce : act as thy ſoul dictates 
to thee, and the end {hall be always right. 


os BY ic IV. 


Of the IxsurFFicitExcy of KNOWLEDGE. 


1 F there is any thing lovely; if there is any 
thing deſirable; if there is any thing within 
the reach of man that is worthy ot praiſe, 
is it not knowledge? and yet who is it that 
attaineth unto it? 

The ſtateſman proclaimeth that he hath 
it: the ruler of the people claimeth the 
praiſe of it: but findeth the ſubject that he 
poſſeſſeth it? 

Evil is not requiſite to man; neither can 
vice be neceſſary to be tolerated: yet how 
many evils are permitted by the connivance 
of the laws? how many crimes committed 
by the decrees of the council ? 

But be wiſe, O ruler ! and learn, O thou 
that art to command the nations! one 
crime authoriſed by thee is worſe than the 
eſcape of ten ſrom puniſhment, 
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When thy people are numerous; when 
thy ſons increaſe about thy table, ſendeſt 
thou them not out to ſlay the innocent; and 
to fall before the ſword of him whom they 
have not offended ? 

If the object of thy defires demandeth the 
lives of a thouſand, ſayeſt thou not I will 
have it? ſurely thou forgettelt, that He who 
created thee, created alſo theſe ; and that 
their blood is as rich as thine. 


Sayeſt thou that juſtice cannot be execu- 
ted without wrong ? ſurely thine own words 
condernn thee. 

Thou who flattereſt with ſalſe hopes the 
criminal, that he may confeſs his — 
art not thou unto him a criminal ? or 
is thy guilt the leſs, becauſe he cannot pu- 
niſh it? 

When thou commandeſt to the torture 
him who is but ſuſpected of ill; dareit thou 
to remember, that thou may eſt wrack the in- 
nocent? 

Is thy purpoſe anſwered by the event? is 
thy ſoul ſatisfied with his confeſſion? pain 
will enforce him to ſay what is not, as eaſily 
as what is; and Anguith hath cauſed Inno- 
-cence to accuſe herſelf. 
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That thou mayeſt not kill him without 
cauſe, thou dolt worſe than kill him; that 
thou mayeit prove it he be guilcy, thou de- 
{troyeit him 1anocent, | 

O biiadneſs to all truth! O inſufficiency 
of the wiſdom of the wile : know, when 
thy judge thail bid thee account tor this, 
thou {halt Weh ten thoutand guilty to have 
gone tree, racher than one ianocent then to 
itaud forth againtt thee, 


Inſufhcient as thou art to the mainte- 
nance of juitice, how thalt thou arrive at 
the «nowledge of ruth? how ſhalt thou 
aicead to the footitep ot her throne ? 

as the owl is bliuded by the radiance of 
the lun, ſo ihali the brightueſs of her coun- 
tenaace dazzle thee in thy approaches. 

It thou woutdeit mount up into her 
throue, tirit bow thyſelt at her tootitool : if 
thou wouldeit arrive at the knowledge of 
her, firit inform thy ſelf of thine own igno— 
rance. 

More worth is ſhe than pearls, therefore 
ſeek her carefully; the emerald, and the 
ſapphire, and the ruby are as dirt beneath 
her feet; therefore purſue her mantully. 

The way to her is labour; Attention is 
the pilot that mult conduct thee into her 
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ports; but weary not in the way; for when 
thou art arrived at her, the toil ſhall be to 
thee for pleaſure, 

Say not unto thyſelf, behold truth breed- 
eth hatred, and I will avoid it; diſſimula- 
tion raiſeth friends, and I will follow it: are 
not the enemies made by truth better than 
the friends obtained by flattery ? 

Naturally doth man dettre the truth, yet 
when it is betore him he will not apprehend 
it; and if it force itſelf upon him, is he not 
cffended at it? 

The fault is not in truth, for that is ami- 
able: but the weakneſs of man beareth not 
its ſplendor. 

Wouldeſt thou ſee thine inſufficiency more 
plainly ? view thylelt at thy devotions: to 
what end was religion inſtituted, but to 
teach thee thine infirmities; to remind thee 
of thy weakneſs; to ſhew thee that from 
Heaven alone thou art to hope for good ? 

Doth it not remind thee that thou art 
duſt? doth it not tell thee that thou art 
aſhes? and behold repentance: is it not 
built on frailty ? 

When thou giveſt thy oath ; when thou 
ſWeareſt thou wilt not deceive; behold it 
ipreadeth ſhame upon thy face, and upon the 
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face of him that receiveth it: learn to be 
juſt, and repentance may be forgotten: learn 
to be honeſt, and oaths are unneceſſary. 

The ſhorter follies are the better : ſay not, 
therefore, to thyſelf, I will not play the fool 
by halves. 

He that heareth his own faults with pa- 
tience, ſhall reprove another with boldneſs. 

He that giveth a denial with reaſon, ſhall 
ſaffer a repulſe with moderation. 

If thou art ſuſpected, anſwer with free- 
dom: whom ſhould ſuſpicion àffright, ex- 
cept the guilty? 

The tender of heart is turned from his 
purpoſe by ſupplications; the proud is ren- 
dered more obſtinate by intreaty : theſe n!e 
of thine inſuſhciency commandeth thee to 
hear; but to be jult, thou mult hear with» 
out thy paſſions. 


. 


Mis kk. 


FEER LE and inſufficient as then art, | 
O Man! in good; frail and inconſtant as 
thou art in pleaſure; yet there is a thing 
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in which thou art ſtrong and unſſiaken: its 
name is Miſery, | 

It is the character of thy being; the pre- 
rogative of thy nature: in thy breaſt alone 
it reſideth; without thee there is nothing 
of it: and behold what is its ſource, but 
thine own paſſions? | 

He who gave thee theſe, gave thee alſo 
reaſon to ſubdue them; exert it; and thou 
ſhalt trample them under thy feet. 

Thine entrance into the world, is it not 
thameful ? thy deſtruction is it not glorious ? 
Lo ! men adorn the inſtruments of death 
with gold, and gems, and wear them above 
their garments. 

He who begetteth a man hideth his face; 
but he who killeth a thouſand is honoured. 

Know thou, notwithſtanding, that in this 
is error: cuſtom cannot alter the nature of 
truth; neither can the opinion of man de- 
ſtroy juſtice: the glory and the ſhame are 
miſplaced 

There is but one way for man to be pro- 
duced : there are a thouſand by which he 
may be deitroyed. 

There is no praiſe or honour to him who 
giveth being to another ; but triumphs and 
empire are the rewards of murder. 
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Yet he who hath many children, hath as 
many bleſtings : and he who hath taken a- 
way the lite of another, ſhall not enjoy 
his own. 

While the ſavage curſeth the birth of his 
ſon, and bleſſeth the death of his father; 
doth he not call himſelf a monlter ? 

Enough of evil is allotted unto man; but 
he maketh it more while he lamenteth it. 

The greateſt of all human ills is ſorrow: 
too much of this thou art born unto; add 
not unto it by thine own perverſeneſs. 

Grief 1s natural to thee; and is always 
about thee; Pleaſure is a ſtranger, and vi- 
ateth thee but by times: uſe well thy rea- 
ſon, and ſorrow thall be caſt behind thee : 
be prudent, and the viſits of Joy ſhall remain 
long with thee. 

Every part of thy frame is capable of 
ſorrow : but few and. narrow are the paths 
that lead to delight. 

Pleatures can be admitted only ſimply ; 
but pains ruſh in a thouſand at a time. 

As the blaze of itraw tadeth as ſoon as it 
is kindled; ſo patieth away the brightnels 
of joy, and thou knowelt not what is become 
of i. 

Sorrow is frequent; pleaſure is rare; 
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pain cometh of itſelf; delight muſt be pur- 
chaſed ; grief 1s unmixed ; but joy wanteth 
not its allay of bitterneſs. 

As the ſoundeſt health is leſs perceived 
than the lighteſt malady, ſo the higheſt joy 
touches us leſs deep than the ſmalleſt ſor - 
row. 

We are in love with anguiſh; we often 
fly from pleaſure : when we purchale it, 
coiteth it not more than it is worth ? 

Reflection is the buſineſs of man: a ſenſe 
of his ſtate is his firſt duty: but who re- 
membereth himſelf in joy? is it not in mer- 
ey then that ſorrow is allotted unto us? 

Man foreſeeth the evil that is to come: 
he remembereth it when it is paſt; he con- 
ſidereth not that the thought of affliction 
woundeth deeper than the aifliction itſelt : 
think not of thy pain but when it is upon 
thee, and-thou thalt avoid what molt would 
kurt thee. 

He who weepeth before he needeth, weep- 
eth more than he needeth: and why! but 
that he loveth weeping. 

'The ſtag weepeth not till the ſpear is 
lifted up againſt him; nor do the tears of 
the beaver fall till the hound is ready to 


Jeize him: man anticipateth death by. the 
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apprehenſion of it; and the fear is greater 
miiery than the event itſelt. 

Be aiways prepared to give an account 
of thine actions; and the belt death is that 
which is lealt premeditated. 


HA $5: bo 


Of JupGnmexrT. 


Tur greateſt bounties given to man are 
judgment and will: happy is he wo miſ- 
applieth them not. 

As the torrent that rolleth down the 
mountains, deltroyeth all that is borne away 
by it; ſo doth common opinion overwhelny 
reaſon, in him who ſubmitteth to it, with- 
out ſaying, what is thy foundation? 

See that what thou receiveſt as truth be 
not the ſhadow of it; what thou acknow- 
ledgeſt as convincing is often but plauſible: 
be firm; be conſtant; determine tor thy- 
felf ; ſo ſhalt thou be anſwerable only for 
thine own weakneſs, | 


Say not that the event proveth the wiſ- 
dom of the action: remember man is not 
above the reach of accidents. 
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Condemn not the judgment of another, 
becauſe it differeth from thine own ; may 
not even both be in an error? : 

When thou eſteemeſt a man for his titles, 
and contemneſt the ſtranger becauſe he 
wanteth them, jucgen thou not of the ca- 
mel by his bridle ? 

Think not thou art revenged of thine 
enemy when thou ſlayeſt him: thou putteſt 
hin beyond thy reach; thou giveit him 
quiet; and thou takeſt from thyſelf all 
means of hurting him. 2 

Was thy mother incontinent, and grieveth 
3t thee to be told of it? is frailty in thy 
wife, and art thou pained at the reproach 
of it? he who deſpiſeth thee for it con- 
demneth himſelf: art thou anſwerable tor 
the vices of another? 

Ditregard not a jewel becauſe thou poſ- 
ſeſſelt it: neither enhance thou the value 
of a thing becaule it is another's: poſſeſ- 
fion to the wile addeth to the price of it. 

Honour not thy wife the leſs becauſe the 
is in thy power; and deſpite him that hath 
ſaid, wouldit thou love her leſs ? marry her! 
W hat hath put her into thy power, but her 
confidence in thy virtue? thould thou love 
her leis tor being more obliged to her? 
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If thou wert juſt in thy conrtſhip of her, 
chough thou neglecteſt her while thou haſt 
her, yet ſhall her loſs be bitter to thy ſoul. 

He who thinketh another beſt only be- 
cauſe he poſſeſſeth her; it he be not wiſer 


than thee, at leaſt he is more happy. 


Weigh not the loſs thy friend hath ſuffer- 
ed by the tears he ſheddeth for it; the 
greateſt griefs are above theſe expreſſions of 
them. 

Eſteem not an action becauſe it is done 
with noiſe and pomp: the nobleſt ſoul is 
that which doth great things, and 1s not 
moved in the doing them. 

Fame aſtoniſheth the ear of him who 
heareth it; but tranquillity rejoiceth the 
heart that is poſſeſſed of it. 

Attribute not the good actions of an- 
other to bad cauſes; thou canſt not know 
his heart; but the world will know by this 


that thine is full of envy. 


There 1s not in hypocriſy more vice-than 
folly : to be honeſt is as eaſy as to ſeem ſo. 
Be more ready to acknowledge a benefit 
than to revenge an injury; 10 {halt thou have 
more benefits than injuries done unto thee, 
Be more ready to love than to hate; o 
ſhalt thou be loved by more than hate thee, 
I 
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Be willing to commend, and be flow to 
eenſure; ſo ſhall praiſe be upon thy virtues, 
and the eye of Enmity ſhall be blind to thy 
imperfections. 

When thou doſt good, do it becauſe it is 
good; not becauſe men eſteem it: when 
thou avoideſt evil, fly it becauſe it is evil; 
not becauſe men ſpeak againſt it: be honeſt 
for love of honeſty, and thou ſhalt be uni- 
formly io: he that doth it without principle 
is wavering. 

With rather to be reproved by the wiſe, 
than to be applauded by him who hath no 
underſtanding: when they tell thee of a 
fault, they 1nppoſe thou canſt improve; the 
other, when he praiſeth thee, thinketh thee 
like uato hicaleif, 

Accept not an office for which thou. art 
not qualified, leſt he who knoweth more of 
it deſpiſe thee. 

Inſtruct not another in that wherein thy- 
ſelf arc ignorant: when he ſeeth it he will 
upbraid thee, 

Expect not a friendſhip with him who 
hath injured thee: he who ſuffereth the 
wrong may forgive it ; but he who doeth it 
never will be well with him. 

Lay not too great obligations on him 
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thou wiſheſt thy friend; behold ! the ſenſe 


of them will drive them from hee: a little 
benefit alienateth friendthip; a great one 
maketh an enemy. 

Nevertheleſs, ingratitude is not in the na- 
ture of man; neither is his anger irrecon- 
cileable: he hateth to be put in mind of a 
debt he cannot pay; he is athamed in the 
preſence of him whom he hath injured. 

Repine not at the good of a ſtranger; 
neither rejoice thou in the evil that befalicth 
thine enemy. Wicheſt thou that others 
thould do thus by thee ? 

Wouldeſt thou enjoy the good-will of all 
men, let thine own benevolence be univer— 
ſal. If chou obtaineſt it not by this, no o- 
ther means could give it thee : and know, 
though thou haſt it not, thon haſt the 
greater pleaſure of having merited it, 
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PrxESUMPTION. 


P RIDE and meanneſs ſeem incompa- 
tible; but man reconcileth contrarieties: he 
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is at once the moſt miſerable and the moſt 
arrogant of all creatures. 

Preſumption is the bare of reaſon; it is 
the nurſe of error; yet is it congenital with 
realon in us. 

Who is there that judgeth not either too 
highly of himſelf, or thinketh 1co meanly 
of others ? 

Our Creator himſelf eſcapeth not our 
preſumption : how then ſhall we be ſate 
trom one another? 

What is the origin of ſaperſtition? and 
whence ariſeth falie worſhip? from our pre- 
ſuming to reaſon about what is above our 
reach; to comprehend what is incompre— 
henſible. ä 

Limited and weak as our underſtandings 
are, we employ not even their little forces 
as we ought; we ſoar not high enough in 
our approaches to God's greatneſs ; we give 
not wing enough to our ideas, w hen Wwe en- 
ter into the adoration of Divinich. 

Man who fears to breathe a whiſper a— 

ainſt his earthly ſovereign, trembies not to 
arraign the diſpenſations of his God: he 
forgetterh his majeity, and rejudgeth his 
judgments. 

He who dareth not repeat the name ot 
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his prince without honour; yet bluſheth 
not to call that of his Creator to be witneſs 
to a lie. 

He who would hear the ſentence of the 
magiltrate with ſilence; yet dareth to plead 
with the Eternal; he attempteth to ſoothe 
him with intreaties ; to flatter him with 
promiſes; to agree with him upon condi- 
tions; nay, to brave and murmur at him if 
his requelt i is not granted. 

Why art thou unpunithed, O Man, in thy 
impiety ! but that this is not the day of re- 
tribution. 

Be not like unto thoſe who fight with 
the thunder, nor dare thou to deny thy 
Creator thy prayers becauſe he chaſtiſeth 
thee; thy madneſs is on thine own head in 
this: thy impiety hurteth no one but thyſelf. 

Why boaiteth-Man that he is the favour- 
ite of his Maker; yet neglecteth to pay his 
thanks, his adorations for it? how tuiteth 
ſuch a lite with a belief ſo haughty? 

Man, who is truly but a more in the wide 
expanie, belicveth the whole earth and hea- 
ven created lor him: he thinketh the whole 
frame of nature hath intereit in his wells 
being. 

As the fool, while the images tremble 
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on the boſom of the water, thinketh that 
trees, towns, and the wide horizon are 
dancing to do him pleaſure; fo Man, while 
Mature performs her deſtined courſe, be- 
nes that ail her emotions are but to en- 
tertain his eye. 

While tc courts the rays of the ſun to 
raren he ſuppoſeth it made only to be 
Ot ute tO um; while he traceth the moon 
in her nightly path, he believeth ſhe was 
Created to do him pleaſure. 

Foul io thine own pride! be humble! 
know thou art not the cauſe why the world 
hoideti its courſe: for thee are not made 
the viciiituces of ſummer and winter. 

No change would follow if thy whole 
race cxiſted not: thou art but one among” 
millions that are bleſſed in it. 

Exalt not chyſelf to the heavens, for, lo, 
the angels are above thee; nor diſdain thy 
fellow-1nhabitauts of the earth, for that 
they are beneath thee: are they not the 
work of the ſame Hand: 

Thou who art happy by the mercy of 
thy Creator, how darelt thou in wantonneſs 
put others of his creatures to torture? be- 
ware that it return not upon thee. 

Serve they not all the ſame univerſal 
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Maſter with thce? hath he not appointed 
unto each its laws? hath he not care of 
their preſervation ? and dareſt thou to re- 
triage it? 

Set not thy judgment above that of all 
the earth; neither condemn as falſehood 
what agr eeth not with thine own apprehen- 
ſion. Who gave thee the power of deter- 
mining for others? or who took from the 
world the right of choice? 

How many things have been rejected 
which now are received as truths? how 
many now received as truths ſhall in their 
turn be deſpiſed? of what then can man be 
certain? 

Do the good that thou knoweſt, and 
happineſs hall be unto thee: virtue is more 
thy bufineſs here than wiſdom. 

1ruth and falſchood, have they not the 
ſame appearance in what we underltand 
not? what then but our preſumption can 
determine between them. 

We ealily believe what is above our com- 
prehenſion; or we are proud to pretend it, 
that it may appear we underiland it: is not 
this folly and arrogance ? 

Who is it that affirms moſt boldly? who 
is it that holds his opinion molt obſtinately ? 
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even he who hath moſt ignorance; ſor he 
alſo hath moſt pride. 

Every man when he layeth hold of an 
opinion deſireth to remain in it; but moſt 
of all he who hath moſt preſumption ; he 
contenteth not himſelf to betray his own 
foul into it, but he will impoſe it on others 
to believe in it alſo. 

Say not that truth is eſtabliſhed by years, 
or that in a multitude of believers there is 
certainty. 

One human propoſition hath as much 
authority as another, if reaſon maketh not 
the difference. 


BOOK THIRD. 


OF TT WE 


AFFECTION-S 


M A N, 


WHICH ARE 


Hurtful to HimstLF and OrHERS, 
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CovETOUSNESS. 


R ICHES are not worthy a ſtrong 


attention; therefore an earneſt care of ob- 


taining them is unjuſtifiable. 
The deſire of what man calleth good, 


the joy he taketh in poſſeſſing it, is ground- 
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ed only in opinion: take not up that from 
the vulgar: examine the worth of things 
thyſelf, and thou ſhalt not be covetous. 

An immoderate defire of riches is poiſon 
lodged in the foul; it contaminates and de- 
iiroys every thing that was good in it; it is 
no 1ooner rooted there, than all virtne, all 
honelty, all natural affection fly before the 
tace of it. 

The covetous would ſell his children for 
gold: his parent might die ere he would 
open his cotter: nay, he conſidereth not him- 
felt in reſpect of it: in the ſearch of happi- 
nels he maketh himſelf unhappy. 

As the man who ſclleth his houſe to pur- 
chaſe ornaments for the embelliſhment of 
It; even ſo is he who giveth up peace in 
the ſearch of riches, in hope he may be 
happy in enjoying them. 

Where covetouinels reigneth, know that 
the ſoul is poor. Wholo accounteth not 
riches the principal good of man, will not 
throw away all other goods in the puriuit 
of them. 

Who ſo feareth not poverty as the greateſt 
evil of his nature, will not purchale to him- 
ſelf all other evils in the avoiding of it. 
Thou fool, is not virtue more worth than 
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riches? is not guilt more baſe than poverty? 
enough for his neceſſities is in the power of 
every man: be content with it, and thy hap- 
pineſs ſhall ſmile at the ſorrows of him who 
heapeth up more. 

Nature hath hid gold beneath the earth, 
as unworthy to be ſeen; filver hath the 
placed where thou trampleit it under thy 
feet: meauncth the not by this to inform thee, 
that gold 1s not worthy thy regard; that 
filver is beneath thy notice: 

Covetouineſs burieth under the ground 
millions ot wretches; thele dig for their 
hard maiters what returneth the injury; 
what maketh them more milerable than 
their ſlaves 

The eacth is barren of good things where 
ſhe hoardeth up treaſure : where gold is in 
her bowels, chere no herb groweth. 

As the horſe findeth not there his graſs, 
nor the mule his nrovender ; as the fields 
of cori lauga not ou the fides of the hills; 
as the olwve holaicth not forth there her 
fra:ts, nor the vine her cluſters; even ſo no 
good dwelleth in the brealt of him whoſe 
heart broudcth over his treaſure. 

Riciies are ſervants to the wile ; but they 
are tyrants over the ſoul of the fool, 
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The covetous ſerveth his gold; it ſeryeth 
not him: he poſſeſſeth his wealth as the ſick 
doth a fever; it burneth and tortureth him, 
and will not quit him unto death, 

Hath not gold deſtroyed the virtue of 
millions? did it ever add to the gooduels of 
any? 

Is it not moſt abundant with the worſt of 
men? wheretore then ſhouldit thou deſire to 
be diſtinguithed by poſſeſſing it ? 

Have not the wiſeſt been thoſe who have 
had leaſt of it? and is not wiſdom happineſs ? 

Have not the worit of thy ſpecies poſſeſ- 
ſed the greateſt portions of it? and hath not 
their end been miſerable ? 

Poverty wanteth many things; but cove- 
touſneis denicth itſelf all. 

The covetous can be good to no man; 
but he is to none ſo cruel as to himſelt. 

Be induſtrious to procure gold; and be 
generous 1n the dilpolal of it: man never 1s 
10 happy as when he giveth happineſs unto 
another. 
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PrROFUSION, 


Ir there be a vice greater than the hoard- 
ing up cf riches, it is the employing them 
to uſcleſs purpoſes. 

He that prodigally laviſheth that which 
he hath to ſpare, robbeth ihe poor of what 
Nature giveth him a right unto. 

He who ſquanderteh away his treaſure, 
refuſeth the means to do goud ; he denicth 
himſelf the practice of virtues whole reward 
is in their hand; whole end is no other than 
his own happinels. 

It is more diihcult to be well with riches, 
than to be at cale under the want of them: 
man governeth himſelf much eaſter in po- 
verty, than in abundance, 

Poverty requireth but one virtue, pa- 
ticnce to ſupport it: the rich if he have 
not charity, temperance, prudence, and 
many more, is guilty, 

The poor hath only the good of his ow: 
tate committed unto him; the rich is cn» 
truſted with the welfare of thouſands. 
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He that giveth away his treaſure wiſely, 
giveth away his plagues. He that retaineth 
their increaie, heapeth up ſorrows. 

Retuſe not unto the ſtranger that which 
he wanteth ; deny not unto thy brother that 
which thou wanteſt thyſelf. 

Know there is more delight in being with- 
out what thou haſt given, than in poſſeſſing 


millions which thou knoweſt not the uſe of. 


G. I; 


RrveNGE. 


'T H E root of revenge is in the weakneſs 
of the ſoul: the moſt abje&t and timorous 
are the moſt addicted to it. 

Who torture thoſe they hate, but cow- 
ards? Who murder thoſe they rob, but 
women ? 

The feeling an injury muſt be previous 
to the revenging it; but the noble mind diſ- 
daineth to ſay it hurts me. 

If the injury is not below thy notice, he 
that doth it unto thee, in that maketh him- 
ſelf ſo: wouldſt thou enter the liſts with 
thine inferior? 
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Diſdain the man who attempteth 0 
wrong thee : contemn him who would give 
thee diſquiet. 

In this thou not only preſervelſt thine own 
peace, but thou inflicteſt all the puniſhment 
of revenge, without ſtooping to einploy it 
againſt him. 

As the tempeſt and the thunder affect not 
the ſun or the ſtars, but ſpend their fury on 
ſtones and trees below; to injuries aſcend not 
ro the ſouls of the great, but waſte them- 
ſelves on ſuch as are thoſe who offer them. 

Poorneſs of ſpirit will aduate revenge; 
greatnels of ſoul deſpiſeth the offence ; nay, 
t doth good unto him who intended to have 
diſturbed it. 

Why ſeckeſt thou vengeance, O Man! 
with what purpole 1s it that thou purſueit 
it? thinkeſt thou to pain thine adverſary by 
ir? know, that thylelt fecleſt its greateſt tor- 
ment, 

Revenge gnaweth the heart of him who 
is infected with it; while he agaiaſt whom 
it is intended remaineth eaiy, 

It is unjuſt in the augw'th it inflicts; there- 
fore Nature intended eit not for thee: necd- 
eth he who is icjured more pain? or 
ought he to add force to the affliction which 
another hath caſt upon him? 
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The man who meditateth revenge is not 
content with the miſchief he hath received. 
Ile addeth to his anguiſh the puniſhment 
due unto another; while he u hom he ſeck- 
eth to hurt goeth his way laughing : he 

maketh Inmiclt merry at this addition to 
his miſcry. 


Revenge is painful in the intent; and it 


is dangerous! in the execution + ſeldom doth 
the ax fall where he who lifted it up intend- 
ed; and lo! he remembereth not that it 
mult recoil againſt him. 

Whilſt the revengeful ſeeketh his enemy's 
hurt, he oftentimes procietly his own de- 
ſtruction: while he aimeth at one of the 
eyes of his adverſary, lo, he putteth out 
both his own. 

If he attain not his end, he lamenteth it: 
if he ſucceed, he repenteth of it. The fear 
of juſtice taketh away the peace of his own 
ſoul ; the care to hide him from it deſtroy— 
eth that of his friend. 

Can the death of thine adverſary ſatiate 
thy hatred? can the ſetting him at reſt re- 
ſtore thy peace ? 

Wouldſt thou make him ſorry for the of- 
fence, conquer him, and ſpare him: in 
death he owneth not thy ſuperiority; nor 
feelcth he more the power of thy wrath, 
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In revenge there ſhould be atriumph of ihie 
avenger: and he who hath injured him thould 
feel his diſpleaſure; he thould ſuffer pain 
from it, and ſhould repent him of the cauſe, 

This is the revenge infpired from anger ; 
but that which maketh thee greatelt, 1s con- 
tempt. 

Murder for an injury ariſeth only from 
cowardice : he who inflicteth it, feareth that 
the enemy may live, and avenge himſelf. 

Death endeth the quarrel; but it reito- 
reth not the reputation: killing is an act of 
caution, not of courage; it is late, but it is 
not honourable. 

There is nothing ſo eaſy as to revenge 
an offence ; but nothing is ſo honourable 
as to pardon it, 

The greatelt victory man can obtain 1s 
over hiumiett: he that diſdaineth to feel an 
injury, retorteth it upon him who offereth it. 

When thou meditateit revenge, thou con- 
ſeſſeſt that thou feeleſt the wrong: when 
thou complaiueit, thou acknowledgelt thy- 
iclt hurt by it: meaneſt thou to add this 


triumph to the pride of thine enemy ? 


that cannot be an injury which is not 
felt: how then can he who deſpiſeth it re- 
venge it? 
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If thou think it diſhonourable to bear an 
offence, more is in thy power; thou mayeſt 
conquer it, 

Good offices will make a man aſhamed to 
be thine enemy. Greatneſs of ſoul will ter- 
rify him from the thought of hurting thee. 

The greater the wrong, the more glory 
is in pardoning it; and by how much more 
juſtifiable would be revenge, by ſo much the 
more honour is in clemency. 

Haſt thou a right to be a judge in thine 
own cauſe? to be a party in the act, and yet 
to pronounce ſentence on it? before thou 
condemneſt. let another ſay it is juſt. 

The revengſul is feared, and therefore he 
is hated: but he that is endowed with cle- 
mency is adored, The praiſe of his actions 
Temaineth for ever; and the love of the 
world attendeth him. 
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Caur rr, HaTrED, and Exvvr. 


Revenc E is deteſtable : what then is. 
cruelty ? lo! it poſſeſſeth the miſchiefs of 
the other, but it wanteth even the pretence- 
of its provocations, 
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Men diſown it as not of their nature: 
they are athamed ot ic as a ſtranger to their 
hearts: do they not call it inhumanity? 

W hence then is her origin? uno what 
that is human oweth the her exiſtence ? her 
father is Fear, and behold Diimay, is it not 
her mother ? 

The hero lifreth his ſword againſt the e- 
nemy that reſiſteth; bur no ſooner doth he 
ſubmit, than he is ſatisfied. 

It is not in honour (o trample on the ob- 
ject that feareth : it is not in virtue to in— 
jult what is beneath it: ſubdue the infolent, 
and ſpare the humble, and thou art at the 
height of victory. 

He who wanteth virtue to arrive at this 
end; he who hath not courage to aſcend thus 
into it; lo! he ſupplieth the place of con- 
quelt by murder, of lovereignty by ſlaughter. 

He who feareth all, ſtriketh at all: why 
are tyrants cruel, but becauſe they live in 
terror ? 

The cur will tear the carcaſe, though he 
dare not look it in the face while living: 
the hound that hunteth it to the death, 
10angleth it not afterwards, 

Civil wars are the molt bloody, becauſe 
thoſe who fight them are cowards. Con- 
ſpirators are murderers, becauſe in death 
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there is ſilence: is it not Fear that tellethᷣ 
them they may be betrayed? 
That thou mayeſt not be cruet, ſet thy- 


ſelf too high for hatred : that thou may-/ 


eſt not be inhuman, place thyſelf above the 
reach of envy. 

Every man may be viewed in two lights: 
in one he will be troubleſome, in the other 
Jeſs offenſive : chuſe to ſee him in that in 
which he leaſt hurteth thee ; then ſhalt not 
thou do hurt unto him. 

What is there that a man may not turn 
unto his good ? in that which offendeth us 
moſt, there is more ground for complaint 
than hatred. Man would be reconciled to 
him of whom he coraplaineth : what mur- 
dereth he, but what he hateth ? 


If thou art prevented of a benefit, fly not 
into 5 the loſs of thy reaſon is the 


want of a greater. 
Becauſe thou art robbed of thy cloke, 
wouldſt thou ſtrip thyſelf of thy coat alſo? 


When thou envieſt the man who poſſeſ- 
ſeth honours; when his titles and his great- 
neſs raiſe thy indignation ; ſeek to know 
whence they came unto him ; inquire by 
what means he was poſſeſſed of them, and 
thine enmity will be turned into pity. 
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If the ſame fortune were offered unto 
thee at the ſame price, be aſſured if thou 
wert wiſe thou wouldit refuſe it. 

What is the pay for titles but flattery ? 
how doth man purchaſe power but by being 
a ſlave to him who giveth it ? 

Would thou loſe thine own liberty to be 
able to take away that of another? or canſt 
thou envy him who doth 1o ? 

Man purchaſeth nothing of his ſuperiors 
but for a price, and that price, 1s it not 
more than the value? wouldſt thou pervert 
the cuitoms of the world ? wouldit thou 
have the purchaſe and the price allo ? 

As thou canſt not envy what thou wouldſt 
not accept, diſdain this cauſe of hatred ; 
and drive from thy ſoul this occaſivn of 
the parent of cruelty. 

If thou poſſeſſeſt honour, canſt chou en- 
vy that which is obtained at the expence of 
it? if thou knowelt the value of virtue, pi- 
tieit thou not thote who have bartered it 10 
meanly ? 

When thou haſt taught thyſelf to bear 


the ſeeming good of men without repining, 


thou wilt hear of their real happineſs with 
leaſure. 


If thou ſeeſt good things fall to one who 
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deſerveth them, thou wilt rejoice in it: for 
virtue is happy in the proſperity of the vir- 
tuous. 

He who rejoiceth in the happineſs of ano- 
ther, increaſeth by it his own. 


FH. 


HEAVvINESS Of HEART. 


Turk ſoul of the chearful ſorceth a ſmile 
from the face of Affliction ; but the deſpon- 
der.ce of the fad, deadeneth even the bright- 
neſs of joy. 

What is the ſource of Sadneſs, but a 
ſcebleneſs of the ſoul * what giveth it pow- 
er, but the want of ſpirit ? rouſe thyſelf to 
the combat, and ſhe quitteth the field before 
thou ſtrikeſt. 

She 1s an enemy to thy race; therefore 
drive her trom thy heart : the poiſoneth the 
{weets of thy lite; therefore ſuffer her not 
to enter thy dwelling. 

She raiſeth the loſs of a ſtraw to the de- 
ſtruction of thy fortune: while ſhe vexeth 
thy ſoul about trifles, ſhe robbeth thee of 
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thine attention to the things of conſequence; 
behold, ſhe but propheſieth what ſhe ſeemeth 
to relate unto thee. 

She ſpreadeth drowſineſs as a vail over 
thy virtues: ſhe hideth them from thoſe 
who would honour thee on beholding them: 
ſhe entangleth and keepeth them down, 
while ſhe maketh it moſt neceſſary for thee 
to exert them, 

Lo! ſhe oppreſſeth thee with evil; and 
ſhe tieth down thine hands, when they 
would throw the load from off thee. 

If thou wouldſt avoid what is baſe; if 
thou wouldſt diſdain what is cowardly; if 
thou wouldſt drive from thy heart what is 
unjuſt, ſuffer not ſadneſs to lay hold upon it. 

Suffer it not to cover itſelf with the face 
of piety : let it not deceive thee with a ſhow 
of wiſdom. Religion payeth honour to thy 
Maker : let it not be clouded with melan- 
choly : Wiſdom maketh thee happy : know 
then that ſorrow is to her looks a ſtranger. 

For what ſhould man be ſorrowful, but 
for afflictions? why ſhould his heart give up 
joy, when the cauſes of it are not removed 
from him? is not this being miſerable for 
the ſake of miſery ? 

As the mourner who looketh ſad becauſe 
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he is hired to do ſo; who weepeth, becanſe 
his tears are paid for; ſuch is the man who 
ſuſtereth his heart to be ſad, not becauſe he 
ſuffereth aught, but becauſe he is gloomy. 

It is not the occaſion that produceth the 
forrow : for behold the ſame thing ſhall be 
to another rejoicing. 

Aſk men it their ſadneſs maketh things 
the better, and themſelves will confeſs to 
thee that it is folly; nay, they will praiſe 
him vho beareth his ills with patience, 
who maketh head againit misfortune with 
courage. Applauſe thould be followed by 
imitation, 

Sadneſs is againſt Nature, for it troubleth 
her motions: lo! it rendereth diſtaiteful 
whattoever the hath made amiable 

As the oak fall-th before the tempeſt, and 
raiſeth not its head again; fo boweth the 
heart of man to the force of 1ſadnels, and 
ſo turneth it unto its ſtrength no more. 

As the ſnow melteth upon the mountains 
from the rain hat tricklech .own their 
ſides, even ſo is beauty waſhed from oft the 
cheeks by tears: and neither the one nor 
the other returneth again for ever. 

As the pearl is diſſolved by the vinegar 
which ſeemeth at firſt only to obicure its 
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ſurface; ſo is thy happineſs, O Man! ſwal— 


lowed up by heavinets of heart, though at 
firlt it {cemeth only to cover it with its 
thadow. 

Behold Sadneſs in the public ſtreets : caſt 
thine eye upon her in the places of reſort : 
doth any look upon her? avoideth the not 
every one? and doth not every one ly 
from her preſence ? 

See how the droopeth her head, like the 
flower whoſe root is cut aſunder: fee how 
the fixeth her eyes upon earth : ſee how they 
ſerve her to no purpoſe but for weeping. 

Is there in her mouth diſcourſe? is there 
in her heart the love of ſociety? is there in 
her ſoul reaſon? atk her the cauſe, and the 
knoweth it not: inquire the occaſion, and 
behold there is none. 

Yet doth her (ſtrength fail her: lo! at 
length the finketh into the grave; and no 
one faycth, what is become ot her? 


Haſt thou underſtanding, and ſeeſt thou 
not this? halt thou piety, and perceiveit 
thou not thine error: ; 

God created thee in mercy : had he not 
intended thee to be happy, his beneficence 
would not have called thee into exiſtence: 
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how dareſt thou then to fly in the face of 
his Majeſty? 

While thou art moſt happy with inno— 
cence, thou doeſt him moſt honour; and 
waat 1s thy diſcontent, but murmuring 
againſt him? 

Created he not all things liable to changes? 
and dareſt thou to weep at their changing? 

If we know the law of Nature. wherefore 
do we complain of it? if we are ignorant 
of it, what ſhould we accuſe but our blind- 
neſs, to what every moment giveth us proof 
of ? 

Know, that it is not thou that art to give 
laws to the world : thy part is to ſubmit to 
them as thou findeſt them: if they diſtreſs 
thee, thy lamenting it but addeth to thy 
torment. 

Be not deceived with fair pretences, nor 
ſuppole that ſorrow healeth misfortune : it 
is a poiton under the colour of remedy: 
while it pretendeth to draw the arrow from 
thy brealt; lo! it plungeth it into thine 
heart. 

While ſadneſs ſeparateth thee from thy 
friends, dorh it not ſay thou art unfit for 
converſation? while it driveth thee into 


corners, doth it not proclaim that it is a- 
ſhamed of itſelf? 
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It 1s not in thy nature to meet the arrows 
of ill fortune unhurt; nor doth reaſon Re- 
quire it of thee? it is thy duty to bear miſ- 
fortune like a man; but thou mult firſt alſo 
feel it like one. 

Tears may drop from thine eyes, though 
virtue ſalleth not from thine heart: be 
thou careful only that there is cauſe; and 
that they flow not too abundantly. 

The greatneſs of the evil is not to be rec- 
koned from the number of tears {lied for it: 
the greateſt griets are above theic teitimo- 
nies, as the greateit joys arc beyond utter— 
ance, 

What is there that weakeneth the ſou! 
like grief? what depreſteth it like ſadneſo? 

is che ſorrowtul prepared {or noble en- 
terpri:cs ? or armeth he himſelf in the caule 
of virtue ? 

dubject not thyſelf to ills, where there 
are in return no advantages; neither ſacri- 
fice thou the means of good, unto that which 
is in itielf an evil, 
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: NoßiLIrv reſideth not but in the 
ſoul; nor is there true honour except in 
virtue. 8 

The favour of princes may be bought 
by vices; rank and titles may be purchaſed 
for money: but theſe are not true honour.. 
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Crimes cannot exalt the man who com- 
mits them to real glory; neither can gold 
make men noble. 

When titles are the reward of virtue; 
hen he is fet on high who hath ſerved his 
country; he who beſtoweth the honours 
nuth glory „like as he who receiveth them; 
und the world is benefited by it. 

Wouldit thou with to be raiſed for men 
know not whit? wouldſt thou that they 
mould ſay, whv is this? 

When the virtues of the hero deſcend to 
is children, his titles accompuny them well: 
but when he who poſſeſſeth them is unlike 
to him who deſerved them, lo! do they 
not call him degenerate ? s 

Hereditary honour is accounted the moſt 
noble; but Reaſon ſpeaketh in the cauſe of 
nim who hath acquired it. 

He who, meritleſs himſelf, appealeth to 
the actions of his anceſtors for his greatneſs, 
like the thief who claimeth protection by 
Aying io the Pagod, 

What good is it to the blind, that his pa- 
rents could fee? what benefit is it to the 
dumb, that his grandtather was eloquent? 
even ſo, what is it to the mean, that their 
predecefiors were noble ? 
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A mind diſpoſed to virtue, maketh great 
the poſſeſſor of it; and without titles it will 
raiſe him above the vulgar. 

He will acquire honour while others re- 
ceive it: and will he not ſay unto them, 
Such were the men whom you glory in be- 
ing derived from? 


As the ſhadow waiteth on the ſubſtance, 
even ſo true honour attendeth upon virtue. 

Say not that Honour is the child of Bold- 
neſs, nor believe thou that the hazard of 
life alone can pay the price of 1t: it is not 
to the action that it is due, but to the man- 
ner of performing it. | 

All are not called to the guiding the 
helm of State; neither are their armies to 
be commanded by. every one: do well in 
that which is committed to thy charge, 
and praile ſhall remain upon thee. 

Say not that difficulties are neceſſary to 
be conquered, or that labour and danger 
mult be in the way to renown : the woman 
who is chaſte, is the not praiſed ? the man 
who is honelt, deſerveth he not to be ho- 
noured ? | 

The thirlt of fame is violent; the deſire 
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of honour is powerful; and he who gave 
them to us, gave them for great purpoſes. 

When deſperate actions are neceſſary to 
the public; when our lives are to be expo- 
ſed for the good of our country, what can 
add force to virtue but ambition ? 

Is it not the receiving honour that de- 
lighteth the noble mind? its pride is the de- 
ſerving it. 

Is it not better men ſhould ſay, why hath 
not this man a ſtatue? than that they thould 
alk, why he hath one? 

The ambitious will always be firſt in the 
croud; he preſſeth forward, he looketh not 
behind him; more anguilh is it to his foul 
to ſee one before him, than joy to leave 
thoutands at a diſtance. 

The rout of ambition is in every man; 

but it riſeth not in all: tear keepeth it down 
in ſome, in many it is ſuppreſſed by mo- 
delty. 
Id is the inner garment of the ſoul; the 
firſt thing put on by it with the fleſh, and 
the laſt it layeth down at its Teparation 
from it. | 

It is an honour to thy nature when wor- 
thily employed: when thou diredteſt it to | 
wrong purpolcs, it thameth and deilroyeth 
thee, © Y 
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In the breaſt of the traitor ambition is 
covered: Hypocriſy hideth his face under 
her mantle, and cool dillimulation furniſh- 
eth it with ſmooth words: but in the end 
men {hall fee what it is. 

'The ſerpent loſeth not his ſting though 
benumbed with the froſt: the tooth of the 
viper is not broken, though the cold cloſeth 
his mouth: take pity on his ſtate, and he 
will thew thee his ſpirit: warm him in 
thy boſom, and he will requite thee with 
death, 

He that is truly virtuous, loveth Virtue 
for herſelf; he diſdaineth the applavſe 
which Ambition aimeth after. 

How pitiable were the ſtate of Virtue, if 
ſhe could not be happy but from another's 
praiſe ? the is too noble to ſeek recompenſe, 
and no more will, than can be rewarded. 

The higher the ſun ariſeth, the leſs ſha- 


dow doth he make; even ſo the greater is 


the virtue, the lets doth it covet praiſe: yet 
cannot it avoid its reward in honours. 
Glory, like a thadow, flieth him who pur- 
ſueth it; but it followeth at the heels of 
him who would fiy trom it : if thou courts 
cit it without merit, thou {halt never attain 
unto it; if thou deſerveſt it, though chou 
hidelt chy felt, it will never forſake thee, 
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Purſue that which is honourable, do that 
which is right, and the applauſe of thine 
own conſcience will be more joy to thee, . 
than the ſhouts of millions who know not 
that thou deſerveſt them. 


. 


SCIENCE and LEARNING. 


S as nobleſt employment of the mind 
of man, is the ſtudy of the works of his Cre- 
ator, 

To him whom the ſcience of nature de- 
lighteth, every object bringeth a proof of 
his God; every thing that proveth it, gi- 
veth cauſe of adoration. 

His mind is lifted up to heaven every 
moment: his life is one continued act of 
devotion. 

Caſteth he his eye towards the clouds, 
findeth he not the heavens full of his won 
ders? looketh he down to the earth, doth 
not the worm - proclaim to him, Leſs than 
Omnipotence could not have formed me? 

While the planets perform their courſes 
while the ſun remaineth in his place; while 
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the comet wandereth through the liquid 
air, and returneth to its deſtined road again; 
who but thy God, O Man! could have 
formed them? what but Infinite Wiſdom 
could have appointed them their laws ? 

Behold how awful their ſpleadour ! yet 
do they not diminith ! lo ! how rapid their 
motions ! yet one runneth not in the way 
of another, 

Look down upon the earth, and ſee her 
produce : examine her bowels, and behold 
what they contain ; hath not wiſdom and 
power ordained the whole? 

Who biddeth, the graſs to ſpring up? 
who watereth it at its due ſeaſons? behotd 
the ox croppeth it; thehorle and the ſheep, 
feed they not upon it? who is He that pro- 
videth it ſor them? 

Who giveth increaſe to the corn which 
thou ſoweſt? who returneth it to thee a 
thoutand fold? 

Who ripeneth for thee the olive in its 
time ? and the grape, though thou knowelt 
not the cauſe of it? 

Can the meaneſt fly create itſelf? or wert 
thou aught leſs than God, couldlt thou have 
falhioned eit? 

Ihe beaſts feel that they exiſt, but they 
wonder not at it: they rejoice iu their life, 
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dut they know not that it ſhall end: each 
performeth its courſe in ſucceſſion ; nor is 
there a loſs of one ſpecies in a thouſand 
generations. 

Thou who ſeeſt the whole as admirable 
as its parts, canſt thou better employ thine 
eye, than in tracing out thy Creator's great» 
neſs in them; thy mind, than in examining 
their wonders ? 

Power and-mercy are diſplayed in their 
formation: juſtice and goodneſs ſhine forth 
in the proviſion that is made for them : all 
are happy in their ſeveral ways, nor envieth 
one the other. 

What is the ſtudy of words compared 
with this? in what ſcience is knowledge, 
but in the ſtudy of Nature ? 

When thou halt adored the fabric, inquire 
into its uſe; for know, the earth produceth 
nothing but may be of good to thee: are 
not food and raiment, and the remedies for 
thy diſeaſes, all derived from this ſource 
alone ? | 

Who is wiſe then, but he that knoweth 
it? who hath underſtanding, but he that 
contemplateth it ? ſor the reſt, whatever 
ſcience hath moſt utility ; whatever know- 


ledge hath leaſt vanity; prefer theſe unto 
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the others; and profit of them for the ſake 
of thy neighbour. 

To live and to die; to command and to 
obey; to do and to ſuffer ; are not theſe all 
'that thou haſt farther to care about ? mora- 
lity ſhall teach thee theſe: the Economy of 
Life ſhall lay them before thee. 

Behold they are written in thine heart, 
and thou needeſt only to be reminded of 
chem: they are eaſy of conception; be at- 
tentive, and thou ſhalt retain them. 

All other ſciences are vain, all other know- 
ledge is boaſt: lo! it is not neceſſary or be- 
neficial to Man, nor doth it make him more 
good or more honeſt, 

Piety to thy God, and benevolence to 
thy fellow- creatures, are they not thy great 
duties? what ſhall teach thee the one like 
the ſtudy of his works? what ſhall inform 
thee of the other, like underſtanding thy 
dependencies ? 
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BOOK FIFTH, 


NATURAL ACCIDENTS. 


. IV. 


PrRosSPERITY and ADversiITyY. 


1 E T not proſperity elate thine heart a- 
bove meaſure; neither depreſs thy ſoul to 
the grave, becauſe Fortune beareth hard 
againſt thee. 

Her imiles are not ſtable; therefore build 
not thy confidence upon them; he frowns 
endure not for ever; therefore let Hope 
teach thee patience. | 

To bear adverſity well, is difficult; but to 
be temperate in proſperity, isthe height of 
wiſdom. 

Good and ill are the teſts by which thou art 
to know thy conltancy ; nor is there aught 
elſe that can tell thee the powers of thine 
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own ſoul]: he therefore upon the watch 
when they are upon thee, 

Behold Profperity, how ſweetly ſhe flat- 
tereth thee; how inſenſibly thc robbeth thee 
of thy ſtrength and thy vigour ! 

Jhough thou haſt been conſtant in ill 
fortune ; though thou halt been invinei 
in diitreis ; yet by her thou art conquered ; 
not knowing that thy ſtrength returneth 
not again, and yet that thou again mayelt 
need it. 

- Affliction moveth our enemies to pity; 
ſucceſs and happineſs cauſe even our friends 
to envy. 

In adverſity is the ſeed of well-doing ! it 
is the nurſe of heroiſm and boldneſs : who. 
that hath enough, will endanger himſelf to. 
have more? who that is at eaſe, will fet his 
life on the hazard ? 

True virtue will act under all circum- 
ſtances; but men ſee molt of its effects, when 
accidents concur with it. | 

In adverſity man ſeeth himſelf abandon- 
ed by others; he findeth that all his hopes 
are centered within himſelf: he rouſeth his 
ſoul : he encountereth his difficulties, and 
they yield before him. 

In projperity he fancieth himſelt ſafe ; he 
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thinketh he is beloved of all that ſmile about 
his table: he groweth careleſs and remiſs: 
he ſeeth not the danger that is before him: 
he truſteth to others, and in the end they 
deceive him. 

Every man can advife his own foul in 
diſtreſs; but proſperity blindeth the truth. 

Better is the ſorrow that leadeth to con- 
tentment, than the joy that rendereth man 
unable to endure diſtreſs; and after plun— 
geth himſelt into it. 

Our paſſions dictate to us in all our ex- 
tre mes; moderation is the effect of wiſdom. 
He upright in thy whole life; be content 
in all its changes: ſo ſhalt thou make thy 
profit out of all occurrences; 1o {hall every 
thing that happeneth unto thee be the 
ſource of praiſe, 

The wile man maketh every thing the 
means of advantage; and with the ſame 
countenance beholdeth he all the faces of 
Fortune : he governeth the good, he con- 
quereth the evil; he is unmoved in all. 

Preſume not in proſperity, neither de- 
ſpair in adverſity: court not dangers, nor 
meanly fly from before them : dare to de- 
{pile whatever will not remain with thee. 

Let not adverſity tear off the wings of 
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Hope; neither let Proſperity obſcure the 
light of prudence. 


He who deſpaireth of the end, ſhall never 
attain unto it: and he who ſeeth not the 
pit, ſhall periſh therein. 

He who calleth Proſperity his good; who 
hath ſaid unto her, with thee will I eſta- 
bliſh my happineſs; lo! he anchoreth his 
veſſel in a bed of ſand, which the return of 
the tide waſheth away. 

As the water that paſſeth from the moun- 
tains kiſſeth, in its way to the ocean, every 
field that bordereth the rivers; as it tarrieth 
not in any place; even ſo, Fortune viſiterh 
the ſons of men : her motion is inceſſant, 
ſhe will not ſtay; ſhe is unſtable as the 
winds, how then wilt thou bold her? when 
ſhe kiſſeth thee, thou art bleſſed; but behold, 
as thou turneſt to thank her, ſhe is gone un- 
to another. 


CH AF. II. 


Pain and Sreninns: 


T HE ſickneſs of the body affecteth even 
the ſoul: the one cannot be in health with- 
out the other, 
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Pain is of all ills that which is moſt felt: 
and it is that which from Nature hath the 
feweſt remedies. 

When thy conſtancy faileth thee, call in 
thy reaſon: when thy paticuce WR 
thee, call in thy hope. 

1o fuller, is a neceffity en:ailed upon 
thy nature; wouldit thou that miracles 
ſhould protect thee from it? or ſhalt thou 
repine becauſe it happencth unto thee ? 
when, lo! it happeneth unto all. 

It is injultice to expect exemption from 
that thou wert born unto: ſubmit with mo- 
Welty to the laws of thy condition. 

W ouldit thou ſay to the ſcaſlons, Paſs not 
on, lelt I grow old? is it not better to ſuf- 
fer well that which thou cani not avoid? 

Pain that endureth long is moderate; 
bluſh therefore to complain of it; that 
which is viclent is ſhort : behold thou icelt 
the end of it. 

Thy body was created to be ſubſervient 
to the ſoul: while thou afflicteſt the ſoul for 
its pains, behold thou ſettelt that above it. 
As the wile afflifteth not himſelf becauſe 
a thorn teareth his garment ; ſo the pati ent 
grievoth got his nl, becauſe that which 
covereth it is injured,” 
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5 HP To gs: 


DeaTH. 


A S the production of the metal proveth 
the work of the alchemiſt; ſo is death the 
teſt of our lives; the aſſay which ſheweth 
the ſtandard of all our actions. 

Wouldit thou judge of a life, examine 
the period of it: the end crowneth the at- 
tempt; and where diſſimulation is no more, 
the truth appeareth. 

He hath not ſpent his life ill, who know- 
eth to die well; neither can he have loſt 
all his time, who employeth the laſt por- 
tion of it to his honour. 

He was not born in vain who dieth as he 
ought: neither hath he lived unprofitably, 
who dieth happily. 

He that conſidereth he is to die, is con- 
tent while he liveth: he who ſtriveth to 
forget it, hath no pleaſure in any thing: 
his joy appeareth to him a jewel which he 
expecteth every moment he ſhall loſe. 

Wouldſt thou learn to die nobly ? let thy 
vices die before thee. Happy is he Who 
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endeth the buſineſs of his liſe before his 


death; who, when the hour of it cometh, 
hath nothing to do but to ie; who witheth 
not delay, becauie he hath no longer uſe 
for time. 

Avoid not death, for it is a weakneſs ; 
fear it not, tor thou underſtandeſt not what 
it is: all that tnou certainly knowelt is, 
that it putteth an end to thy ſorrows. 

Think not the longelt life the happieſt; 
that which is belt employed, doch man the 
molt honour; himſelt thali rejoice after 
death in the advantages of it. 


THIS IS THE COMPLETE 


ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 
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